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FURTHER CORRESPONDENCE RESPECTING 
AFGHANISTAN—PART II 

GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE 

DA 1011/1 No. 1 

AFGHANISTAN: ANNUAL REVIEW FOR 1956 

Sir Daniel Lascelles to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received February 5) 


(No. 6 . Confidential) Kabul. 

Sir, January 17. 1957. 

I have the honour to submit herewith my 
review of affairs in Afghanistan during 
1956 together with a short chronological 
summary as appendix. 

I am sending copies of this despatch to 
Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Washington. 
Moscow and Tehran, to the United King¬ 
dom High Commissioners at New Delhi 
and Karachi, to the United Kingdom 
Deputy High Commissioner at Peshawar, 
and to the Political Representative, Political 
Office with the Middle East Forces. 

I have, &c. 

DAN LASCELLES. 


Enclosure 

Afghanistan in 1956 

There were three main developments 
during the year. First, Soviet and other 
Communist influence, primarily economic 
but inevitably political also in the longer 
term, increased slowly but steadily under 
the impetus of the $100 million credit 
negotiated at the end of 1955. Second, in 
spite of this increase of Communist in¬ 
fluence—perhaps, indeed, partly as a result 
of a conscious effort by the Afghan Govern¬ 
ment to balance it—there was a marked 
easing of the tension with Pakistan. Third, 
the United States Government stepped up 
their economic aid, particularly and initially 
in the sphere of civil aviation, in competition 
with the Russians though not, so far, on 
anything like the same scale. Anglo-Afghan 
relations, which, though still rather chilly, 
had been gradually improving because of 
the Afghan Government's realisation that 
we were helping behind the scenes to bring 
about a detente with Pakistan, were set back 
a long way, and probably for a long time, 


by the bitterness of Afghan feelings about 
the Anglo-French action in Egypt. 

2. Though by the end of the year Russian 
economic assistance under the credit of 1955 
was still almost wholly in the planning and 
paper phase, the Afghan authorities showed 
every sign of wishing to reach the stage of 
realities as soon as possible. There were 
indeed occasional rumours of friction be¬ 
tween them and the Soviet experts with 
whom the plans were being discussed—it 
would have been surprising to anyone 
familiar with conditions in the Afghan 
ministries if everything had gone smoothly. 
But evidently no serious passive resistance 
was offered by those Afghan officials who 
were known to disapprove in private of 
Prince Daud's policies, and the only real 
retarding factors were thus the manifold 
defects and limitations of the Afghan 
economic machine. Meanwhile the plan¬ 
ning stage itself involved a considerable 
increase in the number of Soviet tech¬ 
nicians resident or travelling in the country: 
the total is now probably between 400-500. 
Though it is not likely that all these tech¬ 
nicians confined themselves wholly to the 
non-political work of their speciality, it 
cannot yet be said that their influence is 
perceptible in any change of attitude in the 
Afghan population as a whole. But Afghan 
officialdom has shown an increasing ten¬ 
dency to praise Soviet achievements and 
give publicity to Soviet points of view, to 
condone or keep silent about Soviet mis¬ 
deeds (notably in Hungary), and generally 
to cultivate the least genuinely neutral 
forms of Asian neutralism. 

3. Very little is yet known about the 
nature and extent of current Soviet military 
aid for Afghanistan, though the question 
has been endlessly canvassed among 
Western observers. In a broadcast speech 
of the 24th August the Afghan Prime 
Minister announced that supplementary 
credits, the amount of which he did not 
state, had been granted for the purchase of 
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Russian and Czech arms. This led to wild 
speculation and many positive though 
improbable statements—notably in Iran, 
where the figure was at one time confidently 
given by the Shah himself as $290 million. 
It had been generally supposed that Prince 
Daud's visit to the Soviet Union, which took 
place in November, would be followed by a 
definite announcement concerning the mili¬ 
tary side of Soviet aid; for the Afghans 
certainly wished the world to know that 
they had turned to Moscow for arms on 
finding the West unresponsive. But nothing 
was said publicly on this or any other 
interesting subject by Daud when he 
returned from Russia. There was some 
definite evidence by the end of the year that 
a trickle of Soviet bloc arms and military 
supplies was actually reaching the country. 
And at least sixteen Soviet MIG aircraft 
were known to have arrived at Mazar-i- 
Sherif. High-ranking Afghan army and air 
force officers were in Moscow throughout 
the year on missions which looked like 
becoming semi-permanent. But there was 
stiil nothing definite, beyond what Daud 
himself had said in August, to indicate the 
existence of supplementary arms credits, 
and nothing at all to indicate what they 
amounted to if indeed there were any. 

4. In connection with the “ Inde¬ 
pendence ” celebrations held annually in 
August, there was this year a so-called 
International Trade Fair (“exhibition” 
would have been a more suitable word, for 
hardly anything was sold or saleable though 
much was subsequently given to the 
Afghans to save the expense of taking it 
away). Though the United States and one 
or two West European countries had 
pavilions, the Communist element was 
easily dominant. The Chinese effort was 
even bigger than the Russian, and must have 
cost the Peking Government several 
hundred thousand pounds. 

5. As foreshadowed in paragraph 14 of 
my last annual report, the President of 
Pakistan paid a visit to Kabul during the 
course of the year. He came at the begin¬ 
ning of August, and would have come in 
June but for the fact that King Zahir fell 
ill then. But during all the first half of the 
year we had had a hard time convincing 
the Pakistanis that the visit (originally 
suggested by their own representative here) 
would be worth while; and we had only 
with difficulty dissuaded them from 
embarking on ill-consideTed schemes for 
the overthrow of the Yahya Khel regime 


by subversion. As for the Afghans, they 
had been misbehaving themselves in various 
normal ways, partly in response to Pakis¬ 
tani tactlessness and provocative actions 
(e.g., the expulsion at short notice of the 
Afghan Consul at Quetta), but also out of 
resentment at the public endorsement of the 
Durand Line by the S.E.A.T.O. Council 
which met at Karachi in March. Never¬ 
theless since the beginning of the year they 
had been showing unmistakable signs of a 
desire to withdraw from their Pashtunistan 
limb if it could be done without too serious 
a loss of face. Their propaganda had 
remained thoroughly vicious, but many of 
them were obviously hoping that the 
Pakistani visit would give them an adequate 
pretext for terminating it. 

6. President Iskander Mirza's visit was 
closely preceded by one from the Turkish 
Prime Minister, who came here for a few 
days in late July. Unfortunately some of 
my more irresponsible colleagues said too 
publicly, in advance of his coming, that one 
of his principal objects, apart from that of 
influencing the Afghans in favour of the 
Bagdad Pact or even drawing them into it, 
would be to “ soften them up ” for Iskander 
Mirza. So indeed it was; but the indis¬ 
cretion of saying so naturally made the 
Afghans bristle and behave as though they 
had not been softened or indeed influenced 
at all. I doubt whether in fact they were 
influenced much. The Turks had expected 
more than they should have done in sup¬ 
posing that Afghan points of view could 
be changed by merely reasoning with 
Afghan authorities. Apart from making a 
suggestion, to which the Afghans did not 
respond, that the Pashtunistan question 
should be shelved for a period of years, 
M. Menderes spoke seriously and at great 
'length about the Russian menace; but the 
Afghans, who had been hearing lectures on 
that subject at fairly frequent intervals since 
the early eighteen hundreds, gave him 
politely to understand that they knew 
enoueh about it to be able to take their 
own line. 

7. The Pakistani President’s visit, though 
not by way of being anything more than a 
preliminary establishing of personal con¬ 
tacts, was a good deal more fruitful. After 
a markedly stiff and chilly start, leading up 
to a moment in the first round-table talk 
when he seemed about to denounce Daud 
and all his works to the King, he suddenly 
came out with an eloquent appeal to the 
former as being (this, by clear implication) 
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the only Afghan with the prestige and 
integrity necessary for achieving a settle¬ 
ment. Undoubtedly Daud was to a large 
extent won over by these adroit shock 
tactics; and the talks might have progressed 
much further had he not slipped in his bath 
the following day and broken two ribs. The 
President made the best of this unfortunate 
accident by declining, politely but firmly, to 
have serious discussions with other Afghans 
in Daud's absence; and it was agreed that 
Daud should continue the talks later at 
Karachi. 

8. Meanwhile the President had been 
able, and most fortunately also willing, to 
say a good deal in general terms to the King 
and others about “ Pashtunistan ” in rela¬ 
tion to Afghan-Pakistani relations as a 
whole. His decision to broach the question 
was obviously sound; but it was also a great 
departure from the Pakistanis’ traditional 
line, which had hitherto been that the 
Afghan claim, because spurious, was some¬ 
thing that they could not permit themselves 
even to mention. In talking to the Afghans 
about it, he naturally conceded nothing 
material. Indeed he emphasised most 
strongly that for a multi-racial State such 
as Pakistan it would be suicidal to allow 
the Pathans to cut themselves adrift even 
if they wanted to do so—which he of 
course denied. But he also emphasised 
repeatedly that, short of this act of suicide, 
his Government would do anything in 
reason to promote a settlement. Moreover 
on the subject of Pashtunistan he laid his 
cards on the table by urging that Daud 
should visit the areas in question and 
satisfy himself, by personal and unhindered 
enquiries, of Pathan loyalty to Pakistan. 
This offer was not taken up by the Afghans, 
but it undoubtedly had a good psychological 
effect. It was a direct challenge to them to 
make good what they have always described 
as the essence of their case, viz., that the 
Pathans in Pakistan wish to secede. The 
President also exploited very ably the theme 
of Moslem brotherhood, and greatly im¬ 
pressed the Afghans by the force of his 
outstanding personality. 

9. Daud’s return visit to Karachi took 
place in December, shortly after his visit to 
the Soviet Union. It did not, apparently, 
advance matters at all. For one thing, the 
interval had been too long and had given 
opportunities for sapping action to those on 
both sides whose private interests would 
have been adversely affected by a settlement. 
Moreover the Pakistani authorities, while 
treating their guest to a full “ red carpet ” 


reception, ignored the one request of sub¬ 
stance that he had made when the plans 
for the visit were being discussed. He had 
asked, through the Pakistani Minister- 
Charge d’Affaires in Kabul, that he should 
be allowed to talk with four or five “ Pathan 
leaders,” naming in particular Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan and Abdussamad Khan 
Achakzai. Since both these men were under 
detention on charges of treasonable conduct, 
there was cieariy a superficial case for 
declining the request. But “ reasons of 
State ” could have been made to prevail, and 
at one moment the President said that they 
would be. He was later talked round by 
Dr. Kahn Sahib and Mr. Gurmani. A 
probably unrepeatable opportunity was 
thus missed through lack of courage and 
vision. 

10. When Daud returned to Kabul the 
better elements in the Afghan regime were 
stiil hopeful. But their hopes were largely 
dashed before long by the tactless pro¬ 
nouncement of an official spokesman in 
Karachi, who said in effect that the Pash¬ 
tunistan question (twice mentioned in the 
agreed official communiques as having been 
discussed at Kabul and Karachi) simply did 
not exist. This was no doubt an attempt 
to counter Pakistani internal critics who 
were accusing the Government of having 
jeopardised the country's sovereign rights 
by talking about “ Pashtunistan ” at all. 
But to the Afghans it appeared ominously 
ill-natured. By the end of the year, there¬ 
fore, there was less optimism and good will 
in Kabul than there had been a few months 
earlier. But there was still hope that some¬ 
thing might be achieved during either a 
promised visit by Mr. Suhrawardy to Kabul 
or that of the King to Karachi. No firm 
dates for either had been fixed. 

11. American increased aid, negotiated 
despite considerable Pakistani misgivings 
and objections on the score of the timing, 
took the form initially of a grant of 
$14,560,000 for the development of air 
transport and airfields. The United States 
authorities also undertook, however, to 
carry out a new and more thorough survey 
of the Helmand Valley area; and this 
seemed likely to lead to further American 
assistance before long in the development of 
the southern part of the country. 

12. Though the Afghan authorities never 
lost an opportunity of repeating that 
“ Pashtunistan ” must come first in any 
settlement with Pakistan, the Americans 
adhered tenaciously to their belief that 
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political differences could be healed by 
improving economic relations. In early 
October, therefore, wishing to take advan¬ 
tage of the improved atmosphere which had 
been created by Iskander Mirza’s visit, they 
proposed both in Kabul and in Karachi that 
with their assistance there should be a com¬ 
prehensive development of Afghan transit 
trade facilities. The proposals included 
railway extensions to Torkham and Spin 
Baidak, with warehouses at these places; the 
improvement of Afghan roads south of the 
Hindu Kush; the supply to the Pakistani 
railways of additional rolling-stock which 
would be earmarked for Afghan trade; and 
some sort of free zone for the Afghans in 
the port of Karachi. 

13. Both the Pakistanis and the Afghans 
expressed general approval of these pro¬ 
posals, but guardedly and with reservations. 
The Pakistanis had been intending to discuss 
transit arrangements with Prince Daud on 
the basis of an offer in general terms which 
their President had made here, and they 
therefore felt that the wind had been taken 
out of their sails. They also had misgivings 
about what the Afghan idea of a free zone 
might prove to be with American en¬ 
couragement. The Afghans for their part 
included in their reply a formal though 
somewhat vague reservation concerning 
their attitude towards “ outstanding 
political difficulties.” They also com¬ 
plicated matters—possibly with intent— 
by asking that, instead of an improvement 
of roads, a railway should be constructed 
right through from Chaman to Kabul via 
Kandahar. The Americans were not 
inclined to treat the Afghan political 
reservation very seriously. But when Daud 
subsequently visited Karachi he was back 
to his old refrain of “ first things first ” and 
declined to discuss transit trade with the 
Pakistanis. He did, however, agree to send 
an economic delegation to Karachi at an 
unspecified date. 

14. Until the Egyptian crisis came to a 
head late in the year, Anglo-Afehan rela¬ 
tions had been improving slowly and 
quietly. We were no longer pretending, 
unconvincingly and therefore irritatingly, to 
be neutral as between Afghanistan and our 
Pakistani Commonwealth partner in the 
matter of the “ Pashtunistan ” claim; 
and w'e had got through the initial stage of 
Afghan instinctive resentment at seeing us 
take up a frankly adverse position. We 
were once more beginning to be regarded 
here as a power whose policies, though irk¬ 


some from the point of view of an Afghan 
territorial ambition, were straightforward 
and entirely comprehensible. Moreover, 
although we were known to be against the 
Afghan claim that Pakistan should be 
dismembered by the secession of " Pash¬ 
tunistan,’' the Afghans had found out for 
themselves that we were working hard 
behind the scenes to promote a settlement 
which, while involving their abandonment 
of the claim, would " save their face ” as far 
as it was possible to do so. They were 
aware, in particular, that we w r ere pressing 
for a visit to Kabul by Iskander Mirza in 
spite of tough opposition at Karachi. They 
may also have had some inkling of Pakis¬ 
tani alternative plans for the overthrow of 
the Yahya Khel dynasty, and have realised 
that we actively disapproved of such ideas. 
Hence, although we continued to be black¬ 
guarded by the Afghan publicity machine 
as unrepentant imperialists—this being 
considered, here as elsewhere in Asia, a 
perfectly safe neutralist gambit—a much 
better feeling was noticeable in private 
conversation at the higher official levels. 

15. Inevitably the Afghan reaction to 
events in Egypt set us right back, and rela¬ 
tions could not have been much w'orse at 
the end of the year. The Afghans had had 
everything necessary to make them biased 
from the start. They had long since 
convinced themselves, by systematic falsi¬ 
fication of their own history, that their 
backwardness was due to former British 
oppression of the most intolerable sort. 
(They have always been notable self¬ 
deceivers.) And, though they had no direct 
contact with Israel, their religious bigotry 
made them passionately anti-Jewish. They 
did not for a moment believe our denial of 
the charge of collusion with the Israelis. 
Nor, as a people who had suffered very little 
from the two past world wars, were they 
at all impressed by our claim to have 
averted a third. Colonel Nasser, whose 
considerable personal charm had been 
exploited to good effect when he came here 
a year ago, was their hero. If he was a 
dictator, what of it? So had every Afghan 
ruler been since the beginning of time. If 
he was revealed as having acquired Russian 
arms for an aggressive purpose, i.e., with 
the manifest intention of using them to wipe 
out Israel at the first good opportunity, that 
did not seem to them in the least discredit¬ 
able; they themselves were asking for 
Russian arms, and would willingly join in 
any jehad that might be organised by the 
’eaders of their faith. In short, none of the 
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elements of our publicity case had, or could 
have been expected to have, the slightest 
appeal here. The Afghan Government took 
no direct action beyond sending messages 
of sympathy to Nasser, organising the col¬ 
lection of funds for Egypt and encouraging 
the enrolment of volunteers (who of course 
never left the country). But their privately 
held and never openly expressed esteem for 
Great Britain as a model of international 
good conduct had received a very rude 
shock. ' 

16. The two chief economic developments 
of the year, viz., the granting of the Ameri¬ 
can credit and the elaboration of plans for 
the taking up of the Russian credit, have 
already been mentioned above. Neither, of 
course, has yet reached the stage of directly 
benefiting the ordinary Afghan; and the 
country limped along through another bad 
year. It was made unnecessarily bad by 
the Afghan Government’s embargo on the 
use of the Pakistani transit route—a self- 
imposed continuation, dictated by purely 
political rancour, of the Pakistani Govern¬ 
ment's unavowed economic blockade of 
1955. There was indeed a slight easing of 
this embargo towards the end of the year, 
as a result of the detente created by the 
Pakistani President’s visit. But Afghan 
traders were still being obliged by the 
Government to use the Russian route in the 
main, and that route was still proving a very 
bad one owing to the bottle-neck at the 
Ox us crossing. 

17. There were several quite severe earth¬ 
quakes in the Hindu Kush region during the 
spring, and extensive floods occurred in 
many parts of the country during the sum¬ 
mer. As a result of the floods, the wheat 
crop was much below average, and the 
Americans again came to the rescue by 
importing 40,000 tons of wheat—the price 
of which was brought down to a very low 
figure by Afghan haggling of the most 
pertinacious kind. 

18. In April the Afghan Government 
embarked (on paper) on an ambitious Five- 
Year Plan, based largely on their calcula¬ 
tions of the benefits that would accrue from 
the Russian credit. As was only to be 
expected of an administration that never 
divulges a budget and quite possibly has not 


got one to divulge, the version which it 
eventually published of this plan was 
irtcomplete and very hard to understand. 
The plan may have some practical im¬ 
portance in future years, but had not 
become a reality by the end of 1956. 


Timetable of Events in 1956 

January 

3 Pakistan Military Attache in Kabul given 
seven days* notice to leave Kabul in 
retaliation for Pakistani expulsion of 
Afghan Consul in Quetta. 

28 Soviet-Afghan loan agreement signed. 

February 

18 Afghan-American agreement on technical 
assistance ($2£ million) signed in Kabul. 

March 

1 Afghan-Soviet Technical Assistance agree¬ 
ment signed. 

8 Afghan military mission visits Soviet Union 
and Czechoslovakia. 

April 

25 Afghan Five-Year Plan approved by the 

Council of Ministers. 

June 

26 Afghan-American economic aid agreement 

signed. 

27 Afghan-American agreement on air 

transport development signed. 

July 

July 19- International Monetary Fund mission visits 
Aug. 7 Afghanistan. 

July 22- United States Survey team visits Helmand 
Aug. 15 Valley. 

26-30 Turkish Piime Minister visits Afghanistan. 
August 

7- 12 President of Pakistan visits Kabul. 

16 National Assembly approves the Afghan- 
Soviet loan agreement. 

Aug. 24- “ Independence Day ” celebrations and 
Sept. 7 International Exhibition in Kabul. 

September 

1 “ Pashtunistan *’ Day celebrated in Kabul. 

8- 26 International Bank Mission visits Afghan¬ 

istan. 

October 

4-8 King and Prime Minister visit Southern 
Province. 

Oct. 16- Prince Daud visits USSR. 

Nov. 2 

November 

24-30 Prince Daud visits Pakistan. 
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DA 10344/3 No. 2 

VISIT OF THE AFGHAN PRIME MINISTER AND FOREIGN MINISTER 

TO TURKEY 

Sir James Bowker to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received May 6) 

(No. 87. Confidential) Ankara, 

Sir, May 3, 1957. 

I have the honour, with reference to my despatch No. 83 of the 26th of April 
reporting the visit of the Prime Minister and Foreign Minister of Afghanistan to 
Turkey, to inform you that, on instructions, the Head of the competent department 
of the Turkish Ministry of Foreign Affairs has given the Counsellor of Her Majesty’s 
Embassy the following account of the conversations which took place between the 
Turkish and Afghan Ministers. 

2. There were, apart from informal conversations, three formal talks in 
Ankara and two in Istanbul. Four points provided the substance for the 
conversations: — 

( a ) Afghanistan's international position with particular reference to her 

relations with the Soviet Union; 

( b ) Afghan-Pakistani relations, with particular reference to the question of 

Pushtoonistan; 

(c) Mr Richards' mission to the Middle East; 

(d) Turco-Afghan relations. 

3. Under (a ).—The Afghan Prime Minister confirmed that neither his 
Government nor the Afghan people were Communist or in any way sympathised 
with Communism. The policy of his Government was one of strict neutrality (he 
repeated these words on a number of occasions) and balance between the two main 
power groupings. In these circumstances Prince Daud continued, it was impossible 
for Afghanistan to take sides with Turkey in such groupings as the Baghdad Pact. 
Afghanistan's position of neutrality did not, however, prevent her from viewing 
Turkey’s membership of the pact with understanding and the Afghan Government 
recognised that the pact represented no threat to Afghanistan. In commenting on 
Prince Daud’s remarks about Afghanistan's neutrality, the Turkish Prime Minister 
indicated that a policy of genuine neutrality required national resources which a 
country like Afghanistan did not possess. In the meaotime, Afghanistan's 
association, particularly in the economic field, with Russia was dangerous and 
could lead to Russian infiltration of the country on a scale that Afghanistan could 
hardly hODe to resist. These remarks, however, do not appear to have moved the 
Afghans and the general conclusion of the Turkish Ministers under this heading 
was that it would be qjnwise to attempt to try to get the Afghan Government to 
define their position officially either in respect of Russia or the present developments 
in the Middle East, and that for the time being the best means of preventing 
Afghanistan from committing herself entirely to the Russians were increased 
economic aid. The Turkish Government have already spoken in this sense to the 
American Embassy in Ankara. 

4. Under (b ).—Prince Daud made it clear that the question of Pushtoonistan 
was still his major preoccupation. Both he and the Foreign Minister spoke ol it 
repeatedly and at length. The Turks, however, noted a disposition amongst the 
Afghans to discuss this question in terms more moderate than they had used when 
M. Menderes was in Kabul last year. The Afghans spoke warmly of their visit to 
Karachi in November and December last year and said they recognised that a 
weakening of Pakistan’s position would not be in the Afghan interest. They 
stressed that they had no wish to increase either their territory or population at the 
expense of Pakistan. All thev desired was that the Pushtoons should be allowed 
to manage their affairs according to their traditional habits. This, despite Pakistan 
claims, they were not permitted to do at present. The Afghan Government 
considered that the Pakistan Government should make direct contact with the 
Pushtoon leaders and come to some sort of agreement acceptable to the latter. If 
this were achieved Afghanistan would be satisfied. Mr. Stewart asked how the 
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Turkish Ministers interpreted these remarks and in particular whether the Afghans 
had made any mention of self-determination or some similar phrase for the 
Pushtoons. The Turkish official said that there had been no mention of 
self-determination. The Turkish Ministers thought that when the Afghans spoke 
of an agreement between Pushtoon leaders and the Pakistan Government they had 
in mind some form of local autonomy for Pushtoonistan. 

5. Under (c).—The Afghan Ministers indicated that they were generally 
pleased with Mr. Richards' visit but were somewhat disappointed. Mr. Richards 
had spoken in general terms and had made no concrete offers or proposals. The 
Turkish Government thought that the Afghans' disappointment came from the 
fact that they had expected Mr. Richards to provide funds for the execution of a 
railway project in Afghanistan which was particularly dear to Prince Daud's heart. 
The Turkish Prime Minister pointed out that Mr. Richards' principal duty was to 
explain the nature of the Eisenhower doctrine to the countries of the Middle East 
and to make recommendations to the American Administration on further steps 
that might be taken to help these countries. It was a misunderstanding of 
Mr. Richards' mission to suppose that he was in a position to allocate substantial 
funds there and then. Turkey herself had received very little. 

6. Under id ).—Prince Daud expressed himself in the friendliest terms. He 
said that close Turco-Afghan relations were based on genuine national sentiment in 
the two countries and would continue irrespective of whatever Government might 
be in power in Afghanistan. Specifically he said that the Afghan Government 
wished to increase the number of Afghan military students in Turkey (there were 
now 50) and was particularly anxious that these students should receive instruction 
from the Turkish air force and in Turkish mechanised units and the gendarmerie. 

I understand that the Turkish Government expressed their willingness in principle 
to receive and train increased numbers of these students. 

7. The general conclusions which the Turkish Government seem to have 
drawn from their talks with the Afghan Ministers are that the Afghan Government 
have no wish that Afghanistan should become a satellite of Russia in the usual 
sense of the term, but are both unaware of the dangers which their present 
association with Russia hold for them and not averse to using it as a means of 
extracting further aid from the West and in particular from the Americans. The 
Turkish Government do not, however, believe that the present Afghan Government 
are prepared to go as far as Colonel Nasser, for instance, either in committing 
themselves to Russia or in using their association with Russia as a means of 
blackmailing the West. 

8. The Pakistani Ambassador, who was in close touch with the Turks during 
the visit, had told me that the foregoing account of the political talks tallies with 
his own information. He has given me the following additional information and 
comments. 

9. While the Turkish programme for the visit left certain gaps between the 
social engagements, it did not provide specifically for political talks. It was the 
Afghans who, on arrival, had asked for political talks and they who indicated the 
subjects which they would like to discuss. 

10. On the question of Pushtoonism, M. Menderes did what he could to 
ascertain more precisely what Prince Daud had in mind in suggesting that the 
Pakistani Government should make direct contact with the Pushtoon leaders and 
come to some sort of agreement acceptable to them. Prince Daud’s explanations, 
however, were somewhat ambiguous, and while he refrained from openly saying 
that he had in mind some form of self-determination, he did not specifically exclude 
it. When asked by M. Menderes to define what he meant by Pushtoonistan, 
Prince Daud replied that Afghanistan sought no territory from Pakistan and had 
no wish to interfere in Pakistani affairs. Asked how he reconciled this with his 
declared interest in the Pushtoons in Pakistan, Prince Daud said that Afghan 
interest in the Pushtoons stemmed from the past and that the Pushtoons in Pakistan 
were of the same racial stock as many of the Afghans. His present proposal that 
the Pushtoons’ status should be settled by the Pakistani Government themselves 
showed that Afghanistan did not wish to interfere. 

11. The significance of the talks on this point seems to have been that though 
the Afghans were still harping on the theme of Pushtoonistan, they were now doing 
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so on a less strident note and that though their new approach to the problem was 
still ambiguous and imprecise, it was put forward not in the spirit of pugnacious 
intransigence which has dominated all discussions on the subject hitherto, but of 
an avowed desire to find a solution. For the first time the Afghan representatives 
seem to have given signs of a desire to settle the question of Pushtoonistan in the 
framework of a broader development of mutually advantageous relations between 
the two countries and of more positive contacts with the West. Though Prince 
Daud produced the familiar arguments to justify Afghan policy towards Russia 
and expressed disappointment over the extent of Mr. Richards' offer of help, he 
welcomed the Eisenhower Doctrine and affirmed that Afghanistan wanted more 
aid from the West. He said also that he had plainly told the Russians that, first, 
Afghanistan could not contemplate any curtailment of her relations with Turkey, 
and secondly, that while Afghanistan did not wish to join the Baghdad Pact, she 
did not regard it as in any way harmful to her interests. 

12. In conversation with the Afghan official in charge of development who 
accompanied the party, and whose name was given me, I think, as Abdulla Aziz. 
M. Birgi suggested that the members of the Turkish Delegation to the meeting 
in Karachi of the forthcoming Economic Committee of the Baghdad Pact might 
take the opportunity of visiting Kabul after the meeting and that the Afghans might 
consider the possibility of profiting by some of the common projects which were 
a part of the pact’s economic planning. On his side M. Abdullah Aziz appears to 
have dropped a hint to M. Birgi that Afghanistan was interested in sharing some 

of the benefits of the Colombo Plan. 

13. The Turks, with their knowledge of the Afghans, would I am sure not be 
disposed to draw exaggerated hopes from these talks. But they seem to have the 
impression nevertheless that if it could not be said that progress has been made 
towards a specific solution of the Afghan-Pakistani deadlock, nevertheless a 
beginning has been made in creating the atmosphere which is necessary if the 
deadlock is ever to be broken. This is the view, too, of the Pakistani Ambassador 
and likewise of the Afghan Ambassador, with whom I have also discussed the visit. 
The latter spoke to me at length about the interdependence of Afghanistan and 
Pakistan and the obvious advantages in developing close relations, and particularly 
economic relations, between them. Prince Daud’s final remark to M. Menderes 
at the end of the last meeting was: “ Be assured that we are your friends and that 
we will also be friends of your friends 

14. It would not be for me to speculate on the reasons for this apparently 
more forthcoming attitude on the part of the Afghan Ministers. The Pakistani 
Ambassador suggested that it might be the result of internal stresses in Afghanistan 
resulting from maladministration and under-development, disillusionment over 
the benefits so far obtained from the Russians and a tardy realisation of the 
necessity for Afghanistan, in her own interests, to improve her relations with 
Pakistan and the West. The Turks hope that with further high-level contacts the 
tender growth of a new feeling may develop. Prince Naim spent three days in 
Karachi on his way back to Kabul; the King of Afghanistan is, I understand, to 
visit Karachi some time this month to return President Mirza's visit to Kabul, and, 

according to the Pakistani Ambassador, is expected to visit Turkey in September. 

15. No doubt the Afghans will expect support from the Turks in getting 
economic help from America. The Pakistani Ambassador told me that while 
Pakistan would have no objection to Turkey giving such support, she would hope 
that it would be given only in return for the normalisation of relations between 
Afghanistan and Pakistan, and that in giving help to Afghanistan America would 
as much as possible use Pakistan as a magnet. 

16. I am sending copies of this despatch to Her Majesty's Representatives 
at Kabul. Washington and Tehran, the United Kingdom High Commissioner in 
Karachi, and the Political Office, Middle East Forces. 

I have, &c. 

JAMES BOWKER. 
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% 

RECORD OF HER MAJESTY'S AMBASSADORS FINAL TALK WITH 

THE AFGHAN FOREIGN MINISTER 

Enclosure to Kabul PIL despatch No. 20 {1041157) of May 4, 1957 

{Received May 15) 


My final interview with Prince Naim 
to-day took rather long but produced 
nothing of much interest. Mr. Maiwandwal 
was present. 

2. After various compliments, Naim got 
on to a familiar tack. His Government, he 
said, had always been most anxious for good 
relations with Great Britain (“ the European 
country which we have known longest," as 
he blandly put it!), but there had never 
been any response from the British side. 
“ Every other country in the world " was 
helping Afghanistan: only the British stood 
out. He could not understand it, and 
thought that mysterious factors must have 
been at work beneath the surface to create 
and keep up this estrangement. Though 
we had retired from the Indian subcontinent, 
we still had an interest, or so he supposed, 
in the peace and prosperity of this part of 
the world. And so on and so forth, at great 
length. 

3. I said that I should like to answer 
Prince Naim's implied question as briefly 
as possible, and I hoped that in doing so we 
should not find ourselves too uncomfort¬ 
ably bogged down in an old controversy. 1 
myself did not subscribe to the theory of 
mysterious influences behind the scenes. 
Some bad influences there were, of course— 
and most of them were in Afghanistan, if I 
was not mistaken. But those I knew of 
were sinister without being particularly 
mysterious. They were the personal 
influences of people whose livelihood 
depended on the maintenance of political 
tension with Pakistan, or of public hostility 
towards the West in general. There was 
nothing mysterious about the fact that for 
years past Anglo-Afghan relations had left 
a good deal to be desired. For years, 
Afghan hostility towards Pakistan, Great 
Britain's Commonwealth partner, had been 
open, strident and at times violent. During 
the earlier part of this period we had done 
our best to keep out of the quarrel, asserting 
that it had nothing to do with us and that 
Anglo-Afghan relations ought not to be 
affected by it. Had the Afghan authorities 
reciprocated, there might well by now have 


been an organised scheme of British 
economic help for Afghanistan, within the 
limits imposed by our own financial and 
economic difficulties. But they had not 
reciprocated. On the contrary, they had 
loudly maintained that we were responsible 
for the Pashtunistan question and were even 
then keeping it alive by bringing “ the bane¬ 
ful influence of Whitehall " to bear on the 
Pakistanis. The last words of the Foreign 
Office to me, before I came here 3| years 
ago, had been an injunction to “ keep 
out of the Pashtunistan business ” if I could. 
I had found at once that, because of this 
Afghan attitude, I could not. I had come 
to the conclusion that the Pashtunistan 
problem was something that we must go 
through because we could not go round it. 
The business of going through it had, on 
occasion, been a painful one, for myself 
amongst others; but I thought that we were 
now within sight of the far side, and that 
more had been achieved by this method 
than would have been possible by the 
continued pretence of our not being 
concerned—a pretence which, in any case, 
the Afghans themselves had not wished us 
to maintain. 

4. Admittedly, I continued, this was an 
incursion into the political field, and Prince 
Naim had presumably been talking of our 
failure to help in economic matters. But the 
two things were of course linked. The 
Afghan Government's own constant line 
with the Pakistanis, at any rate until quite 
recently, had been that first things must be 
put first and that economic questions could 
not even be discussed till the political dispute 
was out of the way. We for our part 
had accepted the implications of this—if 
only because the Afghan Government would 
not have it otherwise—and we had there¬ 
fore concentrated on attempts to help 
towards a political settlement. We had 
done a good deal behind the scenes, though 
without ever departing from our attitude 
of Commonwealth loyalty or from our quite 
separate conviction that the Pakistanis had 
the right on their side. We were still 
helping. At the moment there was nothing 
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much to show for it, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that the Pakistanis were going through 
a particularly difficult period of interna! 
troubles. Patience and long-term assess¬ 
ments were therefore essential. One could 
not expect deep wounds to be healed in a 
day or two. 

5. Naim had the grace to acknowledge 
that we had in fact helped a lot—particu¬ 
larly from the moment when the Iskander 
Mirza visit had first been mooted. But he 
continued to harp on his theory of 
“ mysterious factors." What did I think 
would help most, apart from a solution of 
the Pashtunistan problem, to better Anglo- 
Afghan relations? There must surely be 
something else that was keepng our two 
countries apart? 

6. I replied that there certainly was—in 
so far, that is, as one could isolate the 
Pashtunistan question in practice. It was 
the consistently hostile attitude of the 
Afghan publicity machine; which, as every¬ 
body knew, was an organ of the Afghan 
Government. As long as this attitude 
lasted, it was difficult for any British official 
sitting in London to beiieve in Afghan pro- 
testations of unrequited friendship. Indeed, 
it was difficult for me too. Routine slanging 
of “ imperialism " I could understand, 
though I could not approve. It was the 
prevailing fashion in Asia, and no one could 
expect Afghanistan to be unaffected by it, 
though in point of fact she owed to past 
British imperialism her very existence as a 
State still independent of Russia. But what 
showed up its essential dishonesty here was 
the utter failure to criticise Russia—on 
grounds of her very real imperialism or on 
any other grounds. This was far from being 
the neutrality so much was talked of here. 

w 

If Afghanistan failed to criticise Russia 
because she did not dare to do so, then she 
should—and undoubtedly could without the 
least difficulty—adopt the genuinely neutral 
course of refraining from criticising either 


side. This would in my opinion be by far 
the greatest single contribution that the 
Afghan Government could make towards 
a betterment of Anglo-Afghan relations. 
We British were a simple-minded people, 
and tended to suppose that when somebody 
reviled us in public he could not really be 
very well disposed. 

7. Naim made the usual disclaimers about 
Afghan governmental control of the Press, 
but half-heartedly. He then admitted that 
the attitude of the Press had been far from 
fair, and that his Government had recently 
realised the need for “ influencing it 
towards better things! I expressed suitable 
gratification—and the hope that my 
successor would actually be able to notice 
a change. 

8. I have, through compression, made this 
interview look a good deal tougher and 
more prickly than in fact it was. There 
was a lot of purring too, but I have cut it 
out. I had the impression, though Naim 
was evasive when I tried to question him, 
that he was disappointed by his stay in 
Karachi and had achieved little there. He 
was also undoubtedly disappointed by the 
lack of a favourable response to the recent 
Afghan approaches to Burmah Shell, and 
to Afghan soundings about the Colombo 
Plan. In any case, of course, it is his stock 
line that he “ cannot understand where the 
trouble lies ” or why we are hesitating to 
respond to alleged Afghan advances. 
Nevertheless, I believe that he was a good 
deal more sincere about it on this occasion 
than he has ever been before. This belief 
is not due to the fact that he said several 
quite nice things, which I need not record 
here, about myself personally. We parted 
with a great deal of apparent good will on 
both sides. 

DAN LASCELLES. 

April 30. 1057. 
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DA 1015/4 No. 4 

% 

FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF AFGHANISTAN 

Mr. Gillett to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received November 14 ) 


(No. 56. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, November 4, 1957. 

The first things that strike a new-comer 
to Afghanistan are the unsurpassable 
grandeur of the mountain scenery and the 
free-striding, independent air of the bulk 
of the population. Both of these have their 
drawbacks: the population does not readily 
accept governmental control; and moun¬ 
tains both impede communications and 
limit the area of productive land (even 
though in the Hazara-jat almost sheer 
mountainsides are improbably cultivated 
10,000 to 12,000 feet above sea-level), but 
they may ultimately yield compensatory 
mineral wealth. The next thing that strikes 
an official is the difficulty of getting in touch 
with members of the Government, for which 
the inefficiency of the Protocol Dept, is 
probably an excuse rather than a cause, but 
which means that it takes time to weigh up 
the situation. The other thing that is 
striking is the direct political importance 
of the Royal Family in all its ramifications. 

2. The Government of Afghanistan is a 
family autocracy, tempered by the outward 
forms of a constitution and by the nature 
of the country and the people mentioned in 
paragraph I above. Generally the King's 
writ runs throughout the country, so long 
as authority takes into account local 
prejudice, and does not force discipline 
or reform too far. But disregard or 
ignorance of local feeling has led, and 
could lead again particularly among the 
touchy tribesmen of the southern and 
eastern provinces, or in the remoter parts of 
the Hazara-jat, to insurrection. The present 
Royal Family is a cadet branch (the direct 
line runs through ex-King Amanullah) and 
is by no means universally popular. King 
Zahir Shah, as head of the family, performs 
his representational duties well, but does 
not seem particularly interested in things 
political: he gives rather the impression of 
a play-boy, passionately devoted to field 
sports (like most of his family) and discreet 
about his other pleasures. His two uncles, 
Prince Shah Mahmud and Prince Shah 
Wali, who helped their brother to the throne 
and on his assassination, rather surprisingly 
for orientals, secured the succession to his 


son, though they once played important 
parts on the political stage of Afghanistan, 
give a strong impression of having spent 
their force. Outwardly the authority of the 
Royal Family is now centred on two of the 
King's cousins. Prince Daud, the Prime 
Minister, whom it is tempting to describe 
simply as a “ tough egg " but who in fact 
has far too complex a character for me to 
assess it after only a few meetings, and 
Prince Naim, the Foreign Minister, who, 
though doubtless tough, has much suavity 
and charm. What I have been unable 
to ascertain is, how far Prince Daud 
and Prince Naim are controlled by the 
thoughts and wishes of the Royal Family 
as a whole (which meets as it were in council 
at a regular weekly dinner party); and what 
freedom of action the two brothers allow 
the officials they choose to work with them 
(I suspect very iittle). One thing is clear; 
the Royal Family, quite apart from any 
question of patriotism, enjoys power and its 
fruits, and will do all it can to maintain its 
position. Indeed it is to our interest that 
they should do so, for there is no obvious 
alternative and, should for any reason the 
present Royal Family founder, the im¬ 
mediate result is bound to be chaos, which 
could only benefit the USSR. 

3. Though at various times since the 
3rd century A.D. Afghanistan has been 
the seat of extensive if ephemeral empires, 
some of them set up by natives (e.g., 
Mahmud of Ghazni or the founders of the 
Durrain dynasty), and which have left 
among most educated Afghans strong irre¬ 
dentist feelings, the present Kingdom of 
Afghanistan is a young one, dating only 
from the 18th century. Geography, 
ethnography, and the effects of past history, 
all tend to work against the stability of 
a kingdom in these parts, and it is probably 
chiefly due to Anglo-Russian rivalry in the 
19th century that the present Kingdom has 
proved less ephemeral than its predecessors. 
During the 19th century the rulers of 
Afghanistan became adept at furthering 
their own interests by playing off against 
each other the two powerful empires on 
their borders and acquired a taste for 
subsidies. The present Government has 
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similar tastes and is satisfied that it has 
inherited this skill, and that it can continue 
to play the same game between the United 
States and the USSR, even though the 
power of the United States is not so imme¬ 
diate as that of British India was and of the 
USSR is. A policy of neutrality obviously 
provides the best conditions for such a 
game, and I think the Government is aiming 
at a genuine neutrality, though the game- 
they are playing naturally causes certain 
oscillations. Another factor predisposing 
the Government towards neutrality is its 
conviction that even with Western help and 
modern armaments Afghanistan could not 
withstand an armed attack by Russia. In 
any case the Government does not think it 
can afford such arms in any large quantity, 
not so much because of the prime cost as 
because of the cost that would be entailed 
in reorganising the whole structure of the 
armed forces to cope with the modern 
equipment. Ultimately Russia is better 
placed than anyone else to secure com¬ 
pliance with her wishes from the Afghan 
Government, a fact which explains certain 
not very neutral activities by the Afghans: 
the old story of oil exploitation in the north; 
Afghanistan's voting record with the 
Egypto-Syrian bloc in the United Nations, 
which has gone rather further than one 
would normally expect from a non-Arab 
Muslim State: and a certain tendentiousness 
in the Press, which however has shown signs 
of more impartiality during recent months. 

4. The situation is thus potentially 
disturbing, as it must always be in a small 
country that has a long common frontier 
with the USSR and very much longer lines 
of communication to the West. Nor is the 
game the Afghan Government is playing 
entirely safe. Nevertheless I think the 
actual situation is relatively favourable. 
The leading families have no love for Com¬ 
munism (though they may appreciate the 
practical results it produces) and no desire 
for a change in the present set-up. The 
lower classes are too little literate and too 
poor to be accessible to the means of propa¬ 
ganda at present chiefly used by the 
Russians. And, above all, there is no 
literate and potentially disgruntled middle 
class such as provides the most fruitful 
breeding-ground for Communism in Asia. 
There are also many indications that the 
Afghan Government fears that the game it is 
playing took it dangerously close to the 
USSR at the time of the “ Flag Incident” 
and the resultant strangulation of Afghan 
transit trade through Pakistan in 1955-56 


and as a result is now working for better 
relations with the West: contracts that had 
been expected to go to the USSR have gone 
instead to the West (chiefly Germany); we 
know that the Government's 5-year plan 
is being reconsidered, primarily to make it 
more practicable but also, as I strongly 
suspect from certain conversations, in order 
to reduce as far as possible calls on the 
$100 millions Soviet loan of January 1956; 
my reception here was less cool than that 
of my predecessor; and the Government is 
deliberately repressing its innate irreden- 
tism and making genuine efforts to improve 
relations with Pakistan, the only feasible 
channel of physical communication with the 
West and ultimately the keystone to good 
relations with the West. Another feature 
of the situation, which came out clearly in 
the recent “ King's Birthday " lists of pro¬ 
motions and appointments, is that important 
posts are going to younger men who have 
been educated in the West and who, though 
not necessarily pro-Western, can often 
better understand the Western viewpoint of 
to-day than those whose ideas of the West 
are second-hand or out of date. Taking 
all this into consideration I do not share 
the views of those who regard the recent 
Royal visit to the USSR as marking a 
resumption of closer relations with that 
country, rather does the Foreign Minister’s 
communique seem to be a reinsurance in 
case the present swing to the West fails to 
produce the results required. 

5. Governments in the situation of the 
present Afghan Government have generally 
two courses open to them if they are to 
to retain their hold, once happily sum¬ 
marised as “guns or butter”; territorial 
expansion with its attendant prestige, or a 
better standard of living for the people. The 
“ guns ” policy has not succeeded in that the 
Pushtoonistan issue has not produced the 
hoped-for results (a fact, incidentally, for 
which the United Kingdom will always be 
held in some measure to blame>, so the 
Government is pursuing the alternative 
policy. With the Pushtoonistan question 
for the moment firmly placed at the bottom 
of the “ pending ” tray the Government’s 
desires are economic, or, better technical, 
rather than political. The Government 
realises that to-day no country in this area 
can afford to stand still: every Government 
must offer its people the prospects of pro¬ 
gress or else go under. The Government 
is making a real effort towards this, but with 
very uneven results, chiefly because of the 
lack of qualified people. And though they 
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are already receiving generous help from the 
United States and the United Nations as 
well as help from other Western countries 
(chiefly Germany) the Afghans want still 
more technical help, chiefly in the form of 
on-the-spot technical training facilities. 
For, because of the very backwardness of the 
country, the Government is very chary of 
sending more than a minimum of Afghans 
to more advanced countries to acquire the 
technical training that is a pre-requisite to 
any progress. 

6. That the present slight swing of the 
Afghan Government towards the West 
should be cherished, so far as the West is 
willing to do so by meeting Afghanistan’s 
desire for subsidies, is sufficiently obvious. 
More particularly, if our mission here is to 
be anything more than an observation post, 


the United Kingdom should do what is 
possible to show a practical interest in 
Afghanistan. For I have learned that what 
one can do in Afghanistan has a certain 
direct relationship to what one does for 
Afghanistan; and the constant cry of the 
Afghan Government since I have been here 
has been that the United Kingdom is not 
interested in Afghanistan. 

I am sending a copy of this despatch 
to Her Majesty's Ambassadors at Washing¬ 
ton, Moscow, Tehran, Baghdad and Ankara, 
and to the United Kingdom High Com¬ 
missioner in Karachi and the Head of the 
Political Office with the Middle East Forces. 

I have, &c. 

M. C. GILLETT. 
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AFGHANISTAN: HEADS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 

Mr. Gillett to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received August 9) 


(No. 33. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, July 19, 1957. 

I have the honour to enclose my Annual 
Report on the Heads of Foreign Missions 
in Kabul. 

I have, &c. 

M. C. GILLETT. 


Enclosure 

Afghanistan: Heads of Foreign Missions 

(Passages marked with an asterisk are reproduced 
from previous reports.) 

China 

Mr. Ting Kuo-yu, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on July 5, 1955. 

♦First Chinese Communist Ambassador to 
Afghanistan. A Political Commissar with rank of 
General during Chinese intervention in Korea and a 
member of Military Armistice Commission. Speaks 
only Chinese. (Written in 1955.) 

♦Accompanied by his wife, but their two young 
children remain in Peking. (Written in 1956.) 

Superficially amiable in small talk conducted 
through an interpreter, but evidently determined not 
to be drawn out. His Embassy staff has expanded a 
good deal recently. 

Is said by my Pakistani colleagues to be anxious 
to establish friendly relations with the Pakistani 
Embassy, leaving his Soviet colleagues to cultivate 
the Indian Embassy. 

Czechoslovakia 

M. Viiclav Havh'n, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on December 10. 
1955. 

♦Born 1915 at Kladno. Educated at a technical 
school. After the war worked for several years in 
organisations connected with the National Front, 
and from 1948 to 1953, when he was appointed Head 
of the Czech Military Mission in Berlin, was Chair¬ 
man of the National District Committee in Usti and 
Labem. In June 1951 was Secretary of the Regional 
Communist Party in Karlovy Vary. Was considered 
by the Americans in Berlin, in whose sector his mis¬ 
sion was, to be a diligent worker in the Communist 
cause despite his surface friendliness. When he left 
Berlin in 1955 the Americans were still trying to 
obtain settlement of bills incurred by him on behalf 
of his mission. Married, with one child of about 11. 
(Written in 1956.) Quiet and superficially amiable, 
he speaks fluent Russian and German, fairly good 
English and a little French. 

He makes little attempt to be on good terms with 
his Western colleagues and, perhaps because he is 
small in stature, gives the impression of being very 
much at the beck and call of the larger and more 
dominant Soviet Ambassador. 


Egypt 

Hussain Habit Karara, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on May 13, 1954. 

♦Born 1905. Joined the Egyptian diplomatic ser¬ 
vice after graduating from the Cairo Law School. 
Served in the United States, Iraq, Lebanon and in 
London as Consul-General. Speaks English and 
French well. Plays a good game of tennis. (Written 
in 1954.) 

His wife died in Cairo in the Autumn of 1956, 
while he was on leave. He returned to Kabul with 
the youngest of his three children, leaving the other 
two in boarding schools in Cairo. 

Until the Suez crises he was markedly friendly, 
and his attitude suggested that he was out of sym¬ 
pathy with the military regime in Egypt. After the 
break of diplomatic relations he is reliably reported 
to have helped the Pakistani and Iraqi Embassies to 
prevent a local demonstration against the British and 
French Embassies, for which his own staff and his 
Saudi colleagues were working. 

He subsequently published in his Embassy News 
Bulletin a series of poems in doggerel verse violently 
abusive of the British and French Governments. He 
still surreptitiously smiles at members of the British 
and French Embassies at parties and is on excellent 
terms with most members of the United States 
Embassy. 

France 

M. Christian Belle, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on May 4, 1957. 

Born in 1901, his first post in the French Foreign 
Service was at Alexandria in 1927. He later served 
in Nuremberg, Bogota, New York and Copenhagen 
as archivist or Vice-Consul. In 1939 he was put in 
charge of the French Consulate at Porto Rico, but 
resigned in December 1941 to join the free French 
forces three months later. He served during the war 
at New York and Algiers. In 1944 he acted as First 
Secretary in Rio de Janeiro and in 1945 had charge 
of the Legation at Santiago. He served in the Quai 
d'Orsay as Head of the American Section in 1946, 
was appointed Counsellor at Buenos Aires in 1947. 
In 1949 he was transferred to Delhi, whence he went 
as Minister at Rangoon. In 1955 he returned to 
Delhi and was transferred thence to Kabul early in 
1957. 

A sophisticated and intelligent bachelor, with an 
interest in Oriental religions and philosophy. He 
speaks fluent English. 

Germany 

Dr. Erich Eiswaldt, Minister, 

Presented his letters of credence on June 17, 1957. 

Having observed strict “ purdah ” until he pre¬ 
sented his credentials. Dr. Eiswaldt has, until now 
(July 4) refused all invitations on the grounds that 
he has not yet paid all his official calls. He has not 
yet called on me. 

According to members of his staff. Dr. Eiswaldt 
joined the German Foreign Service after the war. 
He was formerly President of the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce in Munich, and was Counsellor at the Germah 
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Embassy in Rome before coming to Kabul. He has 
the reputation of being a difficult man and is already 
heartily disliked both by his staff and the German 
community. 

A bachelor of 63, he lives, apparently in isolated 
splendour, with his foster mother, aged over 70, who 
keeps house for him. 


Indonesia 

The Legation was re-opened on January 6, 1956. 
by Dr. Fuad Mohammed Fachruddin as Charge 
d’Affaires a.i„ with the ranlc of First Secretary, 
although he calls himself, and is generally referred 
to by the Afghans, as a Minister. He is married with 
two young children under three, but his wife has 
been in poor health since her arrival here and goes 
out little. 

His English is good and he is outwardly polite to 
members of my staff. He entertains a good deal, but 
only Afghans and diplomats of the Iron Curtain and 
Bandung Conference countries. He gave a party in 
honour of a junior Afghan official posted to London 
as Press Officer and invited no one from the British 
Embassy. He is anti-West and violently anti-Dutch. 
He has been at pains to cultivate Afghan religious 
leaders, has secured official Afghan support for Indo¬ 
nesian claims for “ West Irian " and went on the Haj 
with his wife in 1957. 


Iran 

Mr. Mohammed Shayesteh, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on December 29, 
1955. 

♦No biographical details available, except that a 
Tehran report of some years back described him as 
“ a disgusting little sneak/’ He was out of a job for 
a long while before being posted to Kabul. I gather 
that he owns a good deal of land near Kerej. 

♦Returned to Tehran in January 1956, ostensibly 
to report first impressions and to fetch his wife and 
family, but there were rumours in the Diplomatic 
Corps that the Afghan Government were considering 
asking for his recall because they had intercepted 
correspondence between him and the Afghan tribal 
leaders. He had shown signs of enthusiasm earlier 
for some kind of action against the regime, but after 
his return to Kabul on April 27 was much less enthu¬ 
siastic. or more discreet. (Written in 1956.) 

Is now accompanied by his pleasant wife, reputed 
to be a grand-daughter of Nasr-ud-Din Shas. He has 
three daughters, two of whom are now in school in 
England, and a son, aged 17, also at school in 
England. Both he and his wife speak excellent 
French and English. 


Iraq 

General Ibrahim ar-Rawi, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on April 21, 1955. 

♦This is his first diplomatic post, and he has little 
understanding of his duties. Dislikes Afghanistan 
and hopes to leave soon. Accompanied by his wife, 
who is ill most of the time. Has an anti-British 
background (he was involved in Raschid Ali’s rising 
in 1941) (written in 1955); and in 1956, both publicly 
and privately, he took a neutralist and anti-Bagdad 
Pact line scarcely distinguishable from that of his 
Saudi colleague. Has learned some English since 
his appointment here, but cannot yet conduct a 
serious conversation in any language but Arabic. 

General ar-Rawi left Kabul in December 1956, 
and has not returned. It is said that he is not to be 
allowed to return to Kabul and that he may eventually 
be posted to Jeddah, which is his ambition. 


Italy 

M. Guido Relli, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on September 26, 
1956. 

A career diplomat who served in Moscow for a 
number of years both before and during the war, 
first as head of the Italian information office and 
then as Press Secretary at the Italian Embassy. He 
was a genial colleague to members of the British 
Embassy in Moscow before the war, and later a 
dangerously competent enemy. He is an expert in 
Soviet affairs. After the war he became Italian 
Consul-General in Hong Kong. He is married to a 
charming wife who entertains both lavishly and well. 

Early in 1956 M. Relli had a slight stroke, from 
which he appears to have recovered completely, 
although it obviously aged him. 


Japan 

Mr. Kazuichi Miura, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on January 18, 
1956. 

♦Born 1895. After some years as a school-teacher, 
entered the Law Department of Kyoto University in 
his late twenties. Passed the higher civil service 
examination in 1924; in 1925 was sent to the 
Embassy in London, but was almost immediately 
transferred to Moscow, where he served for six years 
altogether before the war. During the war served in 
Berlin, Prague and Stockholm. In 1946 retired from 
active duty and lectured at the Foreign Service Train¬ 
ing Institute until 1948, when he ended all connec¬ 
tion with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs until his 
appointment to Kabul. 

♦Speaks Russian and English well, and has some 
knowledge of French, German, Italian and Chinese. 
Accompanied by his wife. Visited Istanbul in June 
1956. Quite friendly and well disposed to all appear¬ 
ances. (Written in 1956.) 


Saudi Arabia 

The Ambassador, Fuad el-Khatib, died on 
April 16. 1957, since when the Embassy has been 
in charge of Mr. Jaber Nader as Charge d’Affaires 
a.i . 


Soviet Union 

Mikhail Vasiievich Degtyar, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on August 23, 
1953. 

♦Ukrainian by birth. Entered Soviet Foreign Ser¬ 
vice in 1944, before which time he was apparently in 
local government service. Was Counsellor and, on 
occasion. Charge d'Affaires in Ottawa from 1946 to 
1951, and thereafter served in the Foreign Ministry 
in Moscow till his appointment to Kabul. Speaks 
adequate English and German and has learnt a little 
Persian since his arrival. His wife is learning 
English. 

♦A large, burly, blond peasant with a painful 
handshake. Superficially most forthcoming, though, 
of course, very cagey in political matters. It is not 
clear how much his own personality has played a part 
in the current stepping up of Soviet diplomatic 
activity here, but he is certainly a thruster by nature. 
(Written in 1954.) 

♦Became Dean of the Diplomatic Corps in March 
1956, and has since assiduously presented congratula¬ 
tions and condolences to the Afghan authorities on 
all possible occasions, without taking the trouble to 
ascertain his colleagues' wishes. Visited Moscow in 
March 1956 to attend the Twentieth Plenum of the 
Soviet Communist Party at the express invitation of 
Mr. Krushchev. (Written in 1956.) 
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Finland 

M. Eero A. Wuori, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on November 30, 
1956. 

Resident at Moscow as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. 

Greece 

The Ambassador at New Delhi has been appointed 
as the first Greek Minister to Afghanistan, but has 
not yet visited Kabul. 

Hungary 

Mr. Stevan Murray, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on May 4, 1957. 
Resident in Delhi. 

Lebanon 

M. Salim Bey Haidar. Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on July 11, 1951. 

Netherlands 

Dr. Arnold Helb, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on October 25, 

1956. 

Resident at New Delhi as Ambassador to India. 

Poland 

Mr. Kazimierz Sidor, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on Februarv 27 

1957. 

Resident in Tehran. 

In the absence of the Minister, the Polish Legation 
is in charge of Mr. Tadeusz Martynowicz, an intelli¬ 
gent and cultivated Counsellor with a charming wife. 

Spain 

M. Jose Ricardo Gomez Vasquez. 

Appointment announced December 1956. Resi¬ 
dent in Bagdad. 

Has not yet visited Kabul. 

Sweden 

M. Rolf Sohlman, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence in 1949. 

♦Resident in Moscow as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. (Written in 1954.) 

Switzerland 

M. Anton Roy Ganz, Minister. 

Presented Ins letters of credence on May 10, 1955. 
♦Resident at Tehran as Minister to Iran. (Written 
in 1955.) 

Visited Kabul again in June 1956 and July 1957. 
Syria 

♦The Minister at Tehran is said to have been 
accredited to Kabul, but has not yet visited Afghani¬ 
stan. (Written in 1955.) 

Thailand 

It was announced on March 19 that Mr. Naibun 
Cbaroen Chai, newly appointed Thai Ambassador in 
Delhi, would replace M. Luang Bhadravadi as Thai 
Minister in Kabul. He has not yet visited Afghani¬ 
stan. 

Y ugosluvia 

M. Bogdan Crnobrnja, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on June 2, 1956. 
Resident at New Delhi as Ambassador to India. 
Visited Kabul July 1957. 
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Embassy in Rome before coming to Kabul. He has 
the reputation of being a difficult man and is already 
heartily disliked both by his staff and the German 
community. 

A bachelor of 63, he lives, apparently in isolated 
splendour, with his foster mother, aged over 70, who 
keeps house for him. 


Indonesia 

The Legation was re-opened on January 6, 1956, 
by Dr. Fuad Mohammed Fachruddin as Charge 
d’Affaires a.u, with the rank of First Secretary, 
although he calls himself, and is generally referred 
to by the Afghans, as a Minister. He is married with 
two young children under three, but his wife has 
been in poor health since her arrival here and goes 
out little. 

His English is good and he is outwardly polite to 
members of my staff. He entertains a good deal, but 
only Afghans and diplomats of the Iron Curtain and 
Bandung Conference countries. He gave a party in 
honour of a junior Afghan official posted to London 
as Press Officer and invited no one from the British 
Embassy. He is anti-West and violently anti-Dutch. 
He has been at pains to cultivate Afghan religious 
leaders, has secured official Afghan support for Indo¬ 
nesian claims for “ West Irian ” and went on the Haj 
with his wife in 1957. 


Iran 

Mr. Mohammed Shayesteh. Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on December 29, 

1955. 

♦No biographical details available, except that a 
Tehran report of some years back described him as 
44 a disgusting little sneak/’ He was out of a job for 
a long while before being posted to Kabul. I gather 
that he owns a good deal of land near Kerej. 

♦Returned to Tehran in January 1956, ostensibly 
to report first impressions and to fetch his wife and 
family, but there were rumours in the Diplomatic 
Corps that the Afghan Government were considering 
asking for his recall because they had intercepted 
correspondence between him and the Afghan tribal 
leaders. He had shown signs of enthusiasm earlier 
for some kind of action against the regime, but after 
his return to Kabul on April 27 was much less enthu¬ 
siastic. or more discreet. (Written in 1956.) 

Is now accompanied by his pleasant wife, reputed 
to be a grand-daughter of Nasr-ud-Din Shas. He has 
three daughters, two of whom are now in school in 
England, and a son, aged 17, also at school in 
England. Both he and his wife speak excellent 
French and English. 


Iraq 

General Ibrahim ar-Rawi, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on April 21, 1955. 

♦This is his first diplomatic post, and he has little 
understanding of his duties. Dislikes Afghanistan 
and hopes to leave soon. Accompanied by his wife, 
who is ill most of the time. Has an anti-British 
background (he was involved in Raschid Ali’s rising 
in 1941) (written in 1955); and in 1956, both publicly 
and privately, he took a neutralist and anti-Bagdad 
Pact line scarcely distinguishable from that of his 
Saudi colleague. Has learned some English since 
his appointment here, but cannot yet conduct a 
serious conversation in any language but Arabic. 

General ar-Rawi left Kabul in December 1956, 
and has not returned. It is said that he is not to be 
allowed to return to Kabul and that he may eventually 
be posted to Jeddah, which is his ambition. 


Italy 

M. Guido Relli, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on Septembei 

1956. 

A career diplomat who served in Moscow f« 
number of years both before and during the ' 
first as head of the Italian information office 
then as Press Secretary at the Italian Embassy, 
was a genial colleague to members of the Br 
Embassy in Moscow before the war, and late 
dangerously competent enemy. He is an expei 
Soviet affairs. After the war he became Ita 
Consul-General in Hong Kong. He is married 
charming wife who entertains both lavishly and \ 

Early in 1956 M. Relli had a slight stroke, f 
which he appears to have recovered comple 
although it obviously aged him. 


Japan 

Mr. Kazuichi Miura, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on January 
1956. 

♦Born 1895. After some years as a school-teac 
entered the Law Department of Kyoto Universit 
his late twenties. Passed the higher civil ser 
examination in 1924; in 1925 was sent to 
Embassy in London, but was almost immedia 
transferred to Moscow, where he served for six y- 
altogether before the war. During the war serve* 
Berlin, Prague and Stockholm. In 1946 retired f 
active duty and lectured at the Foreign Service Tr 
ing Institute until 1948, when he ended all coni 
tion with the Ministry of Foreign Affairs until 
appointment to Kabul. 

♦Speaks Russian and English well, and has s< 
knowledge of French, German, Italian and Chin 
Accompanied by his wife. Visited Istanbul in J 
1956. Quite friendly and well disposed to all app 
ances. (Written in 1956.) 


Saudi Arabia 

The Ambassador, Fuad el-Khatib, died 
April 16, 1957, since when the Embassy has t 
in charge of Mr. Jaber Nader as Charge d’Affa 
a.i. 


Soviet Union 

Mikhail Vasiievich Degtyar, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on August 
1953. 

♦Ukrainian by birth. Entered Soviet Foreign 
vice in 1944, before which time he was apparentl 
local government service. Was Counsellor and, 
occasion. Charge d'Affaires in Ottawa from 194< 
1951, and thereafter served in the Foreign Mini 
in Moscow till his appointment to Kabul. Sps 
adequate English and German and has learnt a 1 
Persian since his arrival. His wife is lean 
English. 

♦A large, burly, blond peasant with a pai 
handshake. Superficially most forthcoming, thoi 
of course, very cagey in political matters. It is 
clear how much his own personality has played a 
in the current stepping up of Soviet diplom 
activity here, but he is certainly a thruster by nat 
(Written in 1954.) 

♦Became Dean of the Diplomatic Corps in Mi 
1956, and has since assiduously presented congrat 
tions and condolences to the Afghan authorities 
all possible occasions, without taking the troubl 
ascertain his colleagues' wishes. Visited Moscot 
March 1956 to attend the Twentieth Plenum of 
Soviet Communist Party at the express invitatioi 
Mr. Krushchev. (Written in 1956.) 
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Turkey 

General Zekai O’Kan, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on March 7, 1956. 

♦Born 1894; commissioned 1912. Served in the 
First World War and in the War of Independence. 
In 1936 entrusted with the formation of an Armoured 
Combat Command of which he became Commander. 
Major-General and a Divisional Commander in 1940. 
1944, Inspector of Signals; 1947 G.O.C. Air Defence; 
1948, Lieut.-General and Corps Commander; 1950. 
Vice-Chief of the General Staff. 1951. led a “good¬ 
will ” military mission to Pakistan; 1952 General and 
G.O.C. First Army; later reverting to V.C.G.S. In 
1954, after being head of the Turkish Liaison Mis¬ 
sion for Korea in Japan, he retired, but was recalled 
in May 1955 to become a member of the Supreme 
Military Council. 

♦Speaks Turkish only. Very friendly, and seems 
sensible in his political opinions, but is so far rather 
lost for lack of previous diplomatic experience. 
(Written in 1956.) 

His wife, also monolingual, now stays in Turkey 
as she cannot stand the altitude of Kabul. 

United States 

Mr. Sheldon Tibbetts Mills, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on May 6, 1956. 

♦Born 1904. Entered the Foreign Service in 1928 
and served at La Paz, Panama, Bucharest and 
Santiago. From 1943 to 1946 was in charge of eco¬ 
nomic affairs at New Delhi. After three years at 
Washington, mainly in the Bureau of Inter-American 
Affairs, he went to Rio de Janeiro as Minister- 
Counsellor. 1952, Minister-Counsellor at New 
Delhi; 1954, Ambassador at Quito. 

♦Accompanied by his wife; has three grown-up 
daughters in the United States. (Written in 1956.) 

A good colleague. He has the usual American 
belief in the power of economic aid to cure political 
quarrels, and thus tends towards undue optimism. 
Unlike his predecessor, however, he has apparently 
no personal ambition to be looked upon as a Santa 
Claus. 


Non-Residents 

Austria 

Dr. Eric Bielka Karltreu, Minister. 

♦Presented his letters of credence on April 30, 
1952. Resident in Ankara as Minister to Turkey. 
(Written in 1952.) 

Visited Kabul for two weeks in March 1954 
(written in 1954) and again in 1955 and 1956. 

Belgium 

Count d'Aspremont Lynden, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on June 21, 1955. 
♦Resident at New Delhi as Ambassador to India. 
(Written in 1955.) 

Brazil 

♦The Minister at Tehran is accredited to Kabul, 
but has not yet visited Afghanistan. (Written in 
1955.) 

Burma 

U. Than Aung, Ambassador. 

Presented his letters of credence on July 6, 1957. 
Resident in Delhi. 


Finland 

M. Eero A. Wuori, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on November 30, 
1956. 

Resident at Moscow as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. 

Greece 

The Ambassador at New Delhi has been appointed 
as the first Greek Minister to Afghanistan, but has 
not yet visited Kabul. 

Hungary 

Mr. Stevan Murray, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on May 4, 1957. 
Resident in Delhi. 

Lebanon 

M. Salim Bey Haidar, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on July 11, 1951. 

Netherlands 

Dr. Arnold Helb, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on October 25, 

1956. 

Resident at New Delhi as Ambassador to India. 

Poland 

Mr. Kazimierz Sidor, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on February 27 

1957. 

Resident in Tehran. 

In the absence of the Minister, the Polish Legation 
is in charge of Mr. Tadeusz Martynowicz, an intelli¬ 
gent and cultivated Counsellor with a charming wife. 

Spain 

M. Jose Ricardo Gomez Vasquez. 

Appointment announced December 1956. Resi¬ 
dent in Bagdad. 

Has not yet visited Kabul. 

Sweden 

M. Rolf Sohlman, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence in 1949. 

♦Resident in Moscow as Ambassador to the Soviet 
Union. (Written in 1954.) 

Switzerland 

M. Anton Roy Ganz, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on May 10. 1955. 
♦Resident at Tehran as Minister to Iran. (Written 
in 1955.) 

Visited Kabul again in June 1956 and July 1957. 
Syria 

♦The Minister at Tehran is said to have been 
accredited to Kabul, but has not yet visited Afghani¬ 
stan. (Written in 1955.) 

Thailand 

It was announced on March 19 that Mr. Naibun 
Charoen Chai, newly appointed Thai Ambassador in 
Delhi, wouid replace M. Luang Bhadravadi as Thai 
Minister in Kabul. He has not yet visited Afghani¬ 
stan. 

Y ugoslavia 

M. Bogdan Crnobrnja, Minister. 

Presented his letters of credence on June 2, 1956. 
Resident at New Delhi as Ambassador to India. 
Visited Kabul July 1957. 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES IN AFGHANISTAN 

Mr. Gillen to Mr. Selwyn Lloyd. (Received September 4) 


(No. 41. Confidential) Kabul, 

Sir, August 14, 1957. 

I have the honour to transmit to you 
herewith biographical records, amended to 
July 1957, of the leading personalities in 
Afghanistan. 

I have, &c. 

M. C. GILLETT. 


Enclosure 

Leading Personalities in Afghanistan 

Index 

1. His Majesty King Muhammad Zahir Shah. 

2. H.R.H. Ahmad Shah. 

3 Abdul Ghani (Lieutenant-General). 

4. Abdul Hadi Dawi. 

5. Abdul Hakim. 

6. Abdul Hamid Aziz. 

7. Abdul Haye Aziz. 

8. Abdul Haye Habibi. 

9. Abdul Husain Aziz. 

10. Abdul Karim Hakimi. 

11. Abdul Majid Zabuli, alias Abdul Majidoff or 

HakimofT; now known as Zabuli. 

12. Abdul Majid (Doctor). 

13. Abdul Malik (Brigadier-General). 

14. Abdur Rahman Pazhwak. 

15. Abdur Rahman Popalzai. 

16. Abdur Rahman Mahmudi (Doctor). 

17. Abdur Rauf Benawa. 

18. Abdur Rauf Haider. 

19. Abdul Samad. 

20. Abdul Wahab Haider. 

21. Abduz, Zahir (Doctor). 

22. Abdullah Malakyar. 

23. Abdullah Yoftali. 

24. Ahmad Ali. 

25. Ahmad Ali Kohzad. 

26 Ali Ahmad Popal. 

27. Ali Muhammad Mirza. 

28. Allah Nawaz. 

29. Amanullah Khan. 

30. Amir ud-Din. 

31. Arsalam Salimi. 

32. Asadullah Saraj (Lieutenant-General). 

33. Ataullah Khan. 

34. Faiz Muhammad Khan (General). 

35. Faiz Muhammad Zekria. 

36. Fazal Ahmad Mujaddadi. 

37. Ghulam Faruq (Doctor). 

38. Ghulam Faruq. 

39. Ghulam Faruq Saraj. 

40. Ghulam Muhammad Suleiman. 

41. Ghulam Muhammad Sherzad. 

42. Ghulam Rasul (Lieutenant-General). 


43. Ghulam Sidaiq. 

44. Ghulam Yahya Tarzi. 

45. Habibullah Tarzi. 

46. Haji Mirza Ali Khan (the Faqir of Ipi). 

47. Jalaluddin Tarzi. 

48. Khalilullah Khalili. 

49. Mir Ghulam Muhammad Ghubbar. 

50. Mir Muhammad Yusaf. 

51. Muhammad. Akram. 

52. Muhammad Ali. 

53. Muhammad. Amin (Amin Jan). 

54. Muhammad, Anas (Doctor). 

55. Muhammad Arif (Lieutenant-General). 

56. Muhammad Atiq Rafiq. 

57. H.H. Sardar Muhammad Daud (Lieutenant- 

General). 

58. Muhammad Haider Husseini. 

59. Muhammad Hashim Maiwandwal. 

60. Muhammad Ismail. 

61. Muhammad Kabir Ludin. 

62. Muhammad Murid. 

63. H.H. Sardar Muhammad Naim. 

64. Muhammad Nauroz. 

65. Muhammad Qasim (Lieutenant-General). 

66. Muhammad Shuaib. 

67. Muhammad Umar (Major-General). 

6S. Muhammad Usman Amiri. 

69. Muhammad Yusaf. 

70. Najibullah Tourvayana. 

71. Saiyad Hassan. 

72. Saiyid Qasim Rishtiya. 

73. Saiyid Saleh (Lieutenant-General). 

74. Salah ud-Din Saljuki. 

75. H.R.H. Shah Mahmud (Mahmud Jan) (Field- 

Marshal). 

76. H.R.H. Shah Wali (Marshal). 

77. Shams ud-Din Majruh. 

78. Siddiq Agha Muhammad (Gul Agha). 

79. Sultan Ahmad. 

80. Wali Khan. 


1. His Majesty King Muhammad Zahir Shah 

Muhammadzai. Only surviving son of King Nadir 
Shah. Born 1914. Accompanied father to France 
1924 and educated in that country. Returned to 
Afghanistan October 1930. In 1931 attended a vear's 
course at the Infantry Officers' School, tfabul. 
Married (1931) a daughter of Ahmad Shah (L.P. 24). 
Assistant War Minister 1932. September 1933 
officiated as Education Minister in addition to his 
other duties. Was proclaimed King on 8th Novem¬ 
ber 1933. immediately after his father's assassination. 
His birthday is celebrated about 15th October each 
year. Has had six sons. Muhammad Akbar. born 
1933, died 1942; Ahmad Shah, bom 1934; 
Muhammad Nadir, born 1941; Shah Mahmud, 
born 1946; Muhammad Daud Pashtunyar. born 
1949; Mir Wais, born January 24. 1957; and 
two daughters born in 1932 and 1946. Keen 
on shooting, tennis, riding and swimming. 
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Appendix, No. 15. 

Consular jurisdic¬ 
tion in the Levant. 


o 6 EXTRACT FROM APPENDIX TO REPORT OF THE 

that, by the Treaty of Adrianople, has put upon legal grounds the jurisdiction over her 
subjects ln^the^Le^anto ^ game privileges by the nature of our treaties, and it rests with 

11S t0 s1nce C thVcase 'of Camilleri, other crimes have been committed. One at Damietta, by 
•l Maltese on a poor Arab woman, whom he murdered. That man, as well as all the other 
offenders/were exiled from the country, but some of them have even had ^ a udaaty to 
return. I may mention, enpassant, Francis Sterlino was exiled for theft, and petitioned 
the Malta government to be authorized to return to this country only a short time ago. 

In fact, with regard to criminal cases it can hardly be said that there is any system, 

and if anv, it amounts to nothing more than actual impunity. 

• * 

Defects. 

The defects in criminal cases are the utter impossibility of bringing the offender and 
witnesses before a tribunal competent to award that punishment crimes of this description 
deserve! without having recourse to the courts of the country, and the want of power, on 
the nart of the consul, to empannel a jury to decide whether there is sufficient evidence to 
the offender More £, higher’ tribunal that His Majesty may please to appo.nt 

for trvin-r offences of a criminal nature committed m the Levant. ._,. 

4s many consular offices of His Majesty in the Levant are held by foreign subjects, 
it might be dangerous to commit the same powers to them as to consuls-general and co - 
suls •''and it mav be found advisable to restrict their authority m criminal cases, to arresting 
an offender, collecting all the evidence on oath in their power, and forwarding an iinme- 
(hate report of the whole affair to the consul-general or consul, and then to await his 

directions on the subject. 

Correctional Police. 

The practice, for the repression of misdemeanors and other offences, has been for the 
ennsul to assemble two or four merchants, according to the case, and punish the offender 
by detention and fine. There is on record a case at Cairo, of three months imprisonment, 
2d WO dollars fine; and one at Alexandria of thirty days’ imprisonment, and 150 dollars 

» heat ,„d otherwise ill.ro. .he ,„.ives i, 

, rottoof^fwave consideration, inasmuch as it may lead eventually to very sennas eoato 
ou^nci lfapoor Arab illtreat a European, he is sure to be punished with a severe 
bastinado • whereas, when the reverse occurs, the European is rarely punished. 

A. it’i. doubt£ss necessary to invest all His Majesty’s consular officers, of whatever 
ran^iSi*" a certain Extent to take J^o^^iUh^ —gander 

agent^in thi^comitry are^the^iatural-bom subjects of His Majesty, it would be advisable 
for the 'protection ot‘British subjects generally in the Levant to oblige such vice-consuls 
and consular agents from time to time to make a return of all sentences, whether ol tint 
or imprisonment awarded by them, to His Majesty’s consul-general or consul. 

Civil and Commercial Cases. 

At this moment, in any civil or commercial case, when die parties have discussed the 
miestion at issue in writing, the consul assembles two or four assessors (the cancellier 

- - w 

practice, and seldom upon law. They are not la ’ appealed formerly to His 

stitute anything above a court of equity “ntenc agent and consul- 

Majesty’s ambassador at Constantinople, and now to ‘*'J • 

general. 

Defects. 

There have been cases where the consul could not find assessors They all refused 
from private motives; the defect appears to be the want of power m the consul, to force 

tlie *The^ereat°defect in all consular courts consists, in the authority and jurisdiction ot 
the different consular officers of His Majesty in the Levant not being sufficiently defined, 

Hml V mav'here^nentton ^ve^greatTinconvenience experienced by the consulate at Alex- 
. a™ ansinir from the great number of indigent Maltese and Ionian subjects, who arrive 
♦i without funds without occupation, without the means of obtaining an honest live- 
iere w mithout*passports. r l'hese people leave their native islands with passports for 
*. MH ’ ' rts r t he Levant, where they remain until they have exhausted their credit, 

, l .* n n thev can to pay for their passage, and leave without asking for their 

then collect aR \ ^ J t j icir intende ‘ d d opurture should become known to their 

passports, tr n _ be desired> t i )ut t | ic consul should have the power and the means 

of sending all British or British-protected subjects out of thc country, who, not possessing 
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subsisting in'the couiitryt° 0d 30(1 reaS ° nS *" ^ here ’ ° r their mea ™ 

Having, according to the best information I can collect, stated the practice and 
defects of the different British consular courts, as established in this country^ and as the 
authority of His Majesty s consuls-genenal and consuls, as well as the acts, charters 
deeds and laws, from which they derive that authority, are scattered in many and various’ 
documents, some of which are not in the possession of most of His Majesty’s consular 
officers m the Levant ; I humbly conceive, that the best remedy would be effected by His 
Majesty s being graciously pleased to cause the law officers of the Crown, under the 

° f Hls Ma J est >' 3 Government, to draw up and embody such instructions to His 
Majesty s consuls-general, consuls, vice-consuls and consular agents, not only in criminal 
and commercial, and civil cases, but also in cases of misdemeanor, bankruptcy and im- 
pnsonment for debt, specifying the modes of proceeding in each individual case; the 
maximum and minimum of punishment, either in the way of fine or imprisonment or 
otherwise; the degree of their individual responsibility, as His Majesty may please’to 
direct, always bearing in mind the impossibility of bringing an offender to condign punisli- 
ment , n this country, and the small accommodation possessed in prisons and gaols 
Should it be His Majesty’s pleasure so to direct, as it may be found requisite infZe 
instances to refer to the local practice (particularly commercial practice) in the Levant 
and as any reference to this country would be attended with delay, I take the liberty of 
mentioning the names of the following gentlemen, who, either from the official situations 

informarion !-’ " ‘ ^ ^ reSldenCe m the East ’ ma >’ he able to afford much local 
andriH Ir ' SamUel BriggS ’ of London > for some > ,ear s Levant Company’s consul at Alex- 

Mr. Edward Hayes, son of a former consul at Smyrna (before Mr. Werrvl a 
respectable merchant at Smyrna, at present at Bath. ‘ - J ’ a 

Mr. Niven Kerr, merchant for many years at Constantinople, now residing in London. 
stantinople. ° maS ^ 1X °" B ack ’ n0W of London ’ late a respectable merchant in Con- 

merchant House, Winchcstor-streeUato . respectable 

list LuIdle » secretar y t0 the !ate Levant Company, might be able to add to the above 

thc I 1 ™! r CS t0 ref ? r 5 a ^tter on consular jurisdiction, addressed by the solicitors of 
. c Lew ant Company to Mr. Liddle, then secretary, dated June 8, 1812. 

a f nr ;Lr P r peR , r J. her ^ that C( . ,ns l uls have no power to decide between a British subject and 
? „ * ls authority is, however, indispensable, in the present state of our own and 
general European relations with the Ottoman Empire. This point of consular jurisdiction 

Eatch No - P aram . ount importance, and the subject has been treated by me in my 
despatch. No. , Consular, of May 15, 1833, and to which I beg leave to refer. * 

T cv.,..f' e ; r I n T Ch ord ? nnances ar f generally adhered to, as the authority of consuls in the 
I , j'',’ and J a “ . glven t° understand, that the Sardinian government, which has been 
the last to establish consuls in the Levant, has defined in a very clear manner the nature 
ami extent of their jurisdiction. I do not possess these documents, but they raidit 
perhap s > he usefully consulted in framing the regulations now under consideration. 

Cairo, February 28, 1835. (Signed) PAT. CAMPBELL. 


^' r » Chief Secretary 1 s Office , Malta , October 15, 1830. 

I am directed by the Lieutenant-Governor to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
addressed to his Excellency, under date the 26th of August last, transmitting certain 
written evidence in the case of Giuseppe Camilleri, a Maltese, accused of a crime for the 
commission of which you state, that it was in the power of the Viceroy, by the tenor of 
our treaties with the Ottoman Porte, to have brought him to trial in Egypt • but that vou 
had, though with the greatest difficulty, prevailed on his Highness to desist from the deter 
mutation so to do, and to consent that you should send the accused to Malta on 
condition, however, that he should here he punished with all legal severity 

It is much to be regretted, that his Highness the Viceroy should have been riven to 
understand that the accused party could possibly be brought to punishment, on the 
written evidence transmitted by you, or, indeed, on anv written evidence whatsoever; 
far from this being the case, no person can by the laws of this island, be brought to trial 

>u on vtvd voce evidence, and his Excellency cannot help regretting that you seem not 
to have been aware of this circumstance. 6 * 

The man is still in quarantine, and will, on being admitted to pratique, be sent to 
prison; but, under the circumstances above stated, be must be ultimately liberated, 
without that punishment which the enormity of his crime, if guilty, so loudly calls for. 

I have &c. 

//• £»?•> Signed) FREDERICK HANKEY, 

ht * Mynty • Consul-General for Egypt, chief Secretary to Government 

Sfc., be., tfc. 
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exporting and importing contraband goods with the 
connivance of the customs officials. About 1930 he 
settled in Berlin. Prior to proceeding to Berlin he 
is believed to have had a considerable amount of his 
property confiscated by the Soviet Government. 
Recalled to Kabul 1933 by Afghan Government to 
organise and manage a Government trading com¬ 
pany. 1936 managing-director of the Afghan 
National Bank and went to Europe to arrange for 
trade credits and contacts. Attended Nazi congress 
meeting in Nuremberg in 1937. Minister of trade 
September 1938. Appointment changed to Minister 
for National Economy April 1939. Left Kabul 
January 1941 for United States but changed plans 
at Karachi and went to Germany for medical treat¬ 
ment. Ill and in Switzerland 1943. Returned to 
Afghanistan in 1946. Again ill and left for United 
States for treatment July 1948. Returned in 
August 1949, having negotiated $2i million loan 
for Afghanistan from export-Import Bank for 
Helmand Valley irrigation Scheme. In October 
1949, as Minister of National Economy, became head 
of Group II of the Government Executive (con¬ 
trolling National Economy, Finance, Public Works, 
Mines and Agriculture); also a member of the newly- 
formed Supreme Council of Government. Relin¬ 
quished appointment as president of the National 
Bank in November 1949. In the following month he 
published details of negotiations leading to the 
S21 million loan, and was questioned critically in 
National Assembly in January 1950. Gave 
250,000 afghanis to the 44 Pashtunistan Fund ” and 
50,000 for a library in Kandahar. With Prince Daud 
was said to be bitterly opposed to the ex- 
Prime Minister (Shah Mahmud) and in June 1950 
resigned his ministerial appointment. August 
1950 appointed president of National Bank. Left 
Kabul for the United States in autumn 1951 after 
renewed criticism in the National Assembly. Later 
visited Germany and Switzerland, to buy machinery 
for the industrial ventures he has established here 
and in which he has a very large share-holding, as 
in the Bank-i-Milli, the only commercial bank in 
the country. He is the greatest local authority on 
economic and commercial matters and wields (or 
wielded) considerable influence in consequence. 
Was largely responsible for the introduction of the 
monopoly system and State trading companies. 

An enigmatic personality. He is reputed to be 
intensely ambitious. Some say that he would not 
hesitate to climb to power with Russian help. Most 
believe him to be an ardent Nationalist, a supporter 
of Prince Daud and of an aggressive Pashtunistan 
policy. Believed to hold Republican views. Said 
to have met Daud in Europe in June 1953, and to 
have been asked to return to Kabul as Minister of 
National Economy in Daud's Government, but 
refused. 

Speaks Russian and German and a little English 
and has a wife and four children in the United States 
where he went for medical treatment in 1954. 
Member of Afghan delegation to Washington talks 
on Helmand River dispute. March 1956. October 
1956, said to be back in Germany and to have a 
German wife. 

12. Abdul Majid (Doctor) 

Tajik of low birth. Bom in Kabul 1910. 
Educated at Habibia (American) College and 
in 1933 sent by the Afghan Government to 
America where he received (1941) a doctorate 
in bacteriology and sanitation from the Uni¬ 
versity of California. On his return appointed 
doctor of bacteriology in the Bacteriological Insti¬ 
tute and at the same time professor in the Medical 
School in Kabul. A member of the Board of Educa¬ 
tion in 1943, when he was professor of bacteriology 
and physiology in the Faculty of Science. In 1945 


appointed to organise the Afghan University, of 
which he became acting rector. In 1946 led the 
Afghan delegation to the Asiatic Conference in Delhi. 
1948 Acting Minister of Health, with a place in the 
Cabinet; and full Minister in October 1949, and 
Minister of Education October 1950 to July 1952. 
Reappointed Minister of Education in September 
1953. Appointed Ambassador at Tokyo April 1956. 

A quiet and insignificant man. Speaks good 
English. 

13. Abdul Malik (Brigadier-General) 

Born in Logar in 1912. Employed in various 
departments of Ministry of National Defence from 
1931 to 1937, then given rank of captain and 
appointed Deputy Director of Ordnance. Appointed 
Director of Ordnance, Central Army Corps, 1940. 
Promoted major 1943, and appointed Acting Chief 
of Inspection Section, Central Army Corps. Went 
to Turkey for training in ordnance work in 1949. 
Returned 1950 and was appointed Director of 
Ordnance in Ministry of National Defence. Promoted 
colonel in 1952. Went to India in 1953 as member 
o i a Purchasing Mission. In September 1953 was 
appointed Acting Minister of Finance in Government 
of Muhammad Daud. Acting Minister of 
National Economy during the absence of Abdul 
Rauf (L.P. 18) from August to December 1954, 
and again alter the latter's resignation in January 
1955 until the Ministry was disbanded in 1956. 
Attended E.C.A.F.E. Conference in Tokyo in March 
1955 and subsequently Bandoeng Conference. 
Minister of Finance, January 1956 when he signed 
agreement on 100 million dollar loan from Soviet 
Union. Attended E.C.A.F.E. Conference in Banga¬ 
lore in January 1956. Visited the United States in 
July 1956 and attended meetings of the International 
Monetary Fund and International Bank. Toured 
extensively in the United States as an official guest 
of the Government. July 1957 dismissed on grounds 
of inefficiency and corruption, and arrested on charge 
of conspiracy “ with enemies of Afghanistan.” 
Extremely ambitious and liked to pose (not without 
justification) as the only genuine Pathan among all 
the psuedo-Pathans in the higher reaches of the 
regime. 

14. Abdur Rahman Pazhwak 

Pathan from Jalalabad area; born about 1912. 
1943-50, press attache, Washington; 1950-52, press 
attache, London., in 1953. 1954 and 1955 was a 
member of the Afghan delegation at the United 
Nations, where he made a nuisance of himself (by 
anti-Western and 44 sea-lawyer ” behaviour) on the 
Third Committee in 1953 and was encouraged to do 
so by the Soviet delegation. 1954-55 Director of 
Third Political Section and in charge of United 
Nations Section of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
January 1956 appointed Director-General of Political 
Departments. Is well known to be a favourite tool 
of Prince Daud. An out-and-out propagandist for 
the Pashtunistan claim, but it is not at all certain that 
he is sincere in his espousal of it. Retains a link 
with the Wikh Zalmay party and professes leftist 
views in private. Has hinted that his ultimate object 
is to help in getting the ruling family into so 
extremist a position that it must fall in consequence. 
Speaks and writes English very well. Conceited and 
unpleasant to deal with. 

15. Abdur Rahman Popalzai 

Born Kandahar about 1906. Brother of 
L.P. 24. Educated at Habibia College. Served 
in the Afghan Embassies in Paris and Rome 
1924-29. In 1934-35 worked in the Ministry 
of National Economy. 1935 Consul Bombay. 
Nominated Afghan Minister at Bagdad January 
1941, and was on his way to Bagdad when he was 
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recalled from Karachi owing to outspoken criticism 
of commercial policy of Abdul Majid (L.P. il) 
in winch he had indulged just before ms departure. 
Later reported to Bagdad and presented his creden¬ 
tials to the Regent of Iraq in October 1941. Recalled 
April 1948 and appointed Director-Generai of 
Political Sections of Foreign Ministry September 
1948. A stolid, friendly and reasonable man who 
professes to be seriously perturbed by the conse¬ 
quences of the Government’s Pashtunistan policy. 
Was believed to be distrusted by All Mohammed 
when latter was Foreign Minister, but has always 
been dose to both the King, whom he used to teach, 
and the former Prime Minister, Shah Mahmud. 

Resigned at the end of 1955 and lived in retire¬ 
ment until January 1957, when he was appointed 
Chief Commissioner, Badakhshan. 

16. Abdur Rahman Mahmudi (Doctor) 

Born in 1907 in Kabul. Completed his medical 
courses in 1937 at the Kabul Medical Faculty of 
which he became a member. Specialist in mental 
and nervous diseases. In 1948 was sentenced to 
four months' imprisonment for criticising the 
Government regarding the method of election to 
municipal councils. Shortly afterwards was released 
on the intervention of Abdul Majid to whom he was 
appointed medical adviser. Acting chief of the 
Public Health Department and member of the 7th 
National Assembly 1949. Was one of the leaders 
of Assembly Opposition in January 1950 to alleged 
mishandling of the country’s finances by Abdul 
Majid. Minister of National Economy. Was owner 
of independent paper Nida-i-Khalq (Voiee of the 
People), which appeared in March 1951 and was 
suppressed in July for advocating the formation of 
a democratic political party to be known as the 
Hizb-i-Kiialq (People’s Party). Was a prominent 
member o? the democratic group hostile to the 
Government and with Ghubbar (L.P. 49) led 
criticism of the Government at the National 
Assembly during the summer of 1951. Stood 
unsuccessfully as candidate for Kabul in the National 
Assembly elections of April 1952 and was a spirited 
leader of the anti-Government demonstrations which 
took place on polling day. Was arrested with his 
two brothers in May 1952. He is idealistic, popular, 
emotional and unstable and may have fellow- 
travelling sympathies. Rejected offer by Prime 
Minister Daud to release him on guarantee of good 
behaviour and is still in prison. 

17. Abdur Rauf Benawa 

Pathan from Kandahar area; born about 1913. 
Educated in a religious school and joined the Press 
Department about 1935. Author of many books 
on Pashtu history and philology and of numerous 
articles on Pashtunistan. Was a prominent member 
of the Pashtu Institute for about fifteen years, and 
eventually its director, until in 1952 he was dis¬ 
missed for suspected Communist views and probably 
also because of his connections with Dr. Mahmudi 
and the Wikh Zalmay. 1953 press attache. New' 
Delhi. March 1956 on leave in Kabul and had an 
interview with the King. May 1956 appointed head 
of Kabul Radio. Appears to be in close contact 
with the Indian and Soviet Embassies. A near¬ 
alcoholic. Speaks fair English. 

Impious and has a violent hatred of Mullahs. His 
first wife, now dead, was the daughter of Abdul Haye 
Habibi. 

18. Abdul Rauf Haider 

Born in Kabul 1908. Brother of L.P. No. 18. 

Spent most of his adult life in Germany where he 
graduated in economics. Established Berlin branch 
of the Bank-i-Milli in 1933 and later assisted in 
negotiating a trade agreement with Germany. In 
1942 appointed Commercial Attach^ in Berlin where 
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he remained during the war. 1950 Director of 
industrial Department of the Bank-i-Milii in Kabul. 
In 1951 returned to Germany as head of the Afghan 
Purchasing Commission, and was also Atghan 
delegate to the Economic and Finance Committee 
of tiie United Nations General Assembly. Was 
recalled from Germany and appointed Acting 
Minister of National Economy in November 1953. 
Absent in Europe and the United States on economic 
mission from August to December 1954. On his 
return he resigned “ because he did not agree with 
the Government's economic policy.” Left for 
Germany in private capacity early in 1955. 

Has a German wife. Speaks good English as weil 
as German. Has a pleasing manner and seems quite 
friendly. Was formerly a protege oi’ Abdui Majid 
Zabuli. 

19. Abdus Samad 

Tajik. Secretary of Afghan Legation in London, 
returned to Kabul May 1925, visiting Mecca en 
route , and appointed a junior Under-Secretary in 
the Foreign Ministry. Member of Afghan deputa¬ 
tion to Ibn Saud’s All-Muslim Conference May 1926. 
First secretary, Paris, October 1926. lo the Foreign 
Ministry as Assistant Secretary November 1928; 
in Protocol Department February 1931. Minister at 
Rome February 1936. Represented King Zahir Shah 
at Coronation in London 1937. Director-Generai 
of Political Department in the Foreign Ministry 1946 
and Permanent Under-Secretary from 1948 to 1952, 
when appointed Minister at Bagdad (also accredited 
to Damascus, Beirut and Amman). 1955 Ambas¬ 
sador to Peking. Accompanied Chou En-lai on his 
visit to Kabul in January 1957. 

An intelligent man, possessing good manners, but 
not a forceful personality. Speaks English, French 
and Italian, and appears to be well disposed to us. 

20. Abdul Wahab Haider 

Of Kashmiri origin. Born 1920 at Kabul. Son 
of Ghulam Haji Haider, a prominent merchant and 
brother of L.P. No. 18. Graduated at Cornell 1944 
and at New York 1945 and then took his Ph.D. 
(presumably in economics) at Colombia; 1946-48 
was a vice-president of the Afghan-American Trading 
Company of New York; appointed (joint) Under¬ 
secretary (Commercial Section), Ministry of National 
Economy, 1948; in this capacity played a somewhat 
obstructive role towards the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Mission in 1951 until a 
separate liaison officer was appointed to the latter. 
Believes in free enterprise and is an opponent of 
the monopoly system. 1956 Head of Trade Depart¬ 
ment in Ministry of National Economy. Subse¬ 
quently Chief of the Planning and Projects Division 
of the Ministry' of Commerce and appointed Acting 
Deputy Minister of Commerce in April 1957. 

21. Abduz Zahir (Doctor) 

Mohammedzai; born Jalalabad 1910. 1935-39 

attended Columbia University; 1943-45 in private 
practice in Ohio; 1945 returned and appointed King’s 
doctor. 1951 Under-Secretary, Ministry of Health. 
1954-55 visited United States on a fellowship to 
study public health administration, and as Afghan 
delegate to the W.H.O. conference in Mexico in 1955 
was elected vice-president of the conference. January 
1956 appointed Acting Minister of Health. Married 
with one son who has attended Illinois University. 
He has said privately that he is opposed to the entry 
of Russians to help the work of his Ministry, and 
that he would prefer Americans, even though they 
might be missionaries. Speaks English, French and 
German. 

Visted Moscow as head of a medical mission for 
17 days in September 1956, but still opposed to 
acceptance of Soviet medical assistance. 
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22. Abdullah Malakyar 

Tajik; son of Ahmad of Ghazni and brother of 
Gul Ahmad Tajik. Formerly an official in the 
Government Purchasing Department, and afterwards 
their agent in Berlin in 1938—39. Third secretary in 
Ministry of National Economy 1940. Officiating 
Governor of Herat 1941. Became unpopular in Herat 
owing to food shortage and subsequent riot resulting 
in the murder of two Afghan officials. During the 
1939-45 war was thought to be pro-German and to 
have made a fortune smuggling goods to Russia and 
Persia. Was a favourite of ex-Prime Minister Hashim 
(deceased). Is regarded as one of the most energetic 
junior men. Minister of Communications May 1948 
to October 1949. Appointed Governor of Herat in 

1950 and was absent from this post during part of 
1952 for medical treatment in Tehran and Paris. In 
December 1952 was appointed director of the 
Helmand Valley Authority with headquarters at 
Girishk. Aware of the difficulties before him, of 
which he speaks frankly to visitors. Speaks some 
German and his English is improving. His wife is 
related to Amanuliah. In 1954 headed delegation to 
Washington which negotiated second loan for H.V.A. 
from United States Export-Import Bank. Returned 
to Girishk early in 1955. 

October 1956 Minister of the newly formed 
Ministry of Commerce. July 1957 succeeded Abdul 
Malik as Minister of Finance. 

23. Abdullah Voftaii 

Uzbeg. Born 1914 at Kabul; married with three 
children; the son of Muhammad Mirza Yoftali, 
Minister of State, and the nephew of Ali Muhammad 
(L.P. 27); educated at Habibia College and in 
1935 was one of the six students sent to Japan 
for higher education; gained degree in economics at 
Imperial University at Tokyo in 1943; on return to 
Kabul was appointed president of the Afghan 
Building and Loan Bank (Kasseh-i-Imrani) and in 
1949 visited the United States in this capacity to 
purchase building machinery; in 1950 appointed 
president of the Government Petrol, Sugar and 
Motor Monopoly, which, later in 1950, became the 
Government Monopolies Department; in autumn 

1951 accompanied Naim, Minister of Mines, to 
Persia to negotiate the Afghan-Persian oil agree¬ 
ment signed in November 1951. In 1952 was a 
member of the delegation to the United Nations 
General Assembly. Member of transit trade mission 
to Moscow, May 1955. 

Intelligent, fairly industrious and appears to have 
more than the average sense of responsibility and 
receptiveness to new ideas; he believes in Govern¬ 
ment planning and was therefore opposed to the free 
enterprise group centred round Abdul Majid; was 
interested in establishing some form of income-tax 
and also engaged in setting up privately a modern 
garage; well disposed to us and the Americans; 
speaks French, English and Japanese. 

24. Ahmad Ali 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Born 1899. Son of 
Suleiman Khan and cousin of King Nadir Shah. 
Brother of Ghulam Muhammad (L.P. 41) and 
Ali Shah. Appointed aide-de-camp to King 
Amanuliah 1923, but incurred his displeasure by 
marrying without his approval. Governor of 
Jalalabad 1923-24. Imprisoned by Bacha-i-Saqao 
April 1929, but released in October. Minister in 
Paris November 1929; transferred to London June 
1931. Represented Afghanistan at the Economic 
Conference. London 1933. Relieved in July 1933 
and appointed Minister of Education. 1937, ambas¬ 
sador at Tehran. 1939. transferred to London as 
minister. Returned to Kabul 1946 on relief by 
Muhammad Naim. Appointed July 1948 Minister 
of State and civil aide-de-camp to King Zahir Shah. 


Appointed Court Minister in November 1953. 
Visited Europe January-March 1956 in connection 
with Queens visit for medical treatment. 

More forthcoming towards foreigners than most 
Afghans are. but with the wrong motives. He is a 
scrounger, and makes unscrupulous use of his posi¬ 
tion. His wife was educated in England and speaks 
and writes English perfectly. He speaks English, 
French and Urdu. His eldest son, Abdul Ali, was 
educated at Gresham’s School, Holt. 

25. Ahmad Ali Kohzad 

Shia of Persian descent and unimportant family. 
Bom 1908 at Kabul. Educated at Istiqlal College, 
where he was a contemporary of the King, who has 
remained his friend. Trained as archaeologist by 
M. Hackin, the former director of the Delegation 
Archeologique Fran^aise en Afghanistan. 1931, 
guide and interpreter to the Citroen Hardt Central 
Asian Expedition. Some time first secretary at 
Rome; on return to Kabul was thrown into prison 
for seven months by Prime Minister Hashim for 
some trifling misdemeanour—as a consequence is 
now' said to be terrified of taking any decision. 
About 1944 joined the Press Department. Was 
appointed Director of the Museum in 1946 and is 
now also Director of Historical Studies in Press 
Department. 1948, representative of the Afghan 
Academy at the 500th Anniversary Celebration of 
the birth of Amir Ali Shir Navai at Tashkent. 1951, 
on six-months’ United States Government-sponsored 
visit to the United States, where he visited museums 
and met historians and orientalists. In interview 
with the Cincinnati Enquirer laid all the ills of the 
Middle East to-day at the door of the British. On 
return from United States was invited by British 
Council to spend a fortnight in Britain. Also spent 
a few days in Paris on a sponsored visit. Went to 
India in 1954 as a member of an Afghan Cultural 
Mission, and later lectured in Italy. Is probably 
now the leading Afghan propagandist, and advances 
the historical arguments for Pashtunistan in the 
official press. His articles frequently take the form 
of violent polemics against British policy. Is one of 
the few Afghans who have travelled at all extensively 
in this country and he talks well on Afghan history 
and geography. Prefers to speak French but also 
has fair English. 

26. Ali Ahmad Pupal 

Popalzai, born about 1911. Brother of L.P. 15. 
German educated. 1951 visited United States to 
study educational methods. 1955 Deputy Director of 
Public Instruction; with Dr. Anas went on cultural 
mission to West Germany and Czechoslovakia. 
March 1956 invited by British Council to visit 
London but refused on the ground that he was too 
busy. April 1956 appointed Acting Minister of 
Education. Seems capable and confident. Speaks 
fair English, but his main foreign language is 
German. 

27. Ali Mohammad Mir/a 

Tajik. Born about 1894. Brother-in-law of Ameer 
Habibullah. Travelled in Europe, and on return 
(1923) appointed assistant in the Ministry of 
Education. In 1925 Under-Secretary, Ministry 
of Education. Minister at Rome February 192/. 
Was with Amanuliah in London March 1928. 
Minister of Commerce November 1928. A member 
of Bacha-i-Saqao’s “ Council for the Maintenance of 
Order" February 1929. Appointed Minister of 
Education November 1929. June 1933 appointed 
Afghan representative at the Economic Conference. 
London, and in July minister in London. Minister 
in Switzerland and representative to the League of 
Nations February 1935. Represented King Zahir 
Shah at funeral of King George V in London 
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January 1936. Returned to Kabul 1938 and 
appointed Minister for Foreign Affairs. Attended 
wedding celebrations of Crown Prince of Iran and 
meeting of Council of Saadabad Pact 1939. 
Decorated Sardar-i-Ala 1946. Joined King in Paris 
in January 1950 and accompanied him on visits to 
Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq and Persia. Acting 
Prime Minister during absence abroad of Sardar 
Shah Mahmud (January-September 1951). Appointed 
Deputy Prime Minister on the Prime Minister’s 
return, but not being related to the Royal Family 
his influence is questionable. Was suspected by 
Shah Mahmud of having succumbed to Daud’s 
influence during the former’s prolonged visit to the 
United States in 1951. Has advocated the need for 
democratic reforms but is also believed to have 
supported poiicy of arrest of democratic opposition 
leaders in May 1952. Claims to be convinced, 
although lacking cast-iron proof, that the latter were 
conspiring with the Soviet Embassy. March 1953 
was succeeded as Foreign Minister by Sultan Ahmad 
(L.P. 79) but remained Deputy Foreign Minister 
with particular responsibility for supervision of 
economic affairs and foreign assistance. Appointed 
Deputy Prime Minister in the Government of 
Muhammad Daud in September 1953. Acting 
Foreign Minister during Muhammad Naims absences 
ill 1955 and 1957. Accompanied Queen to Europe 
January 1956. 

Suffers from serious disease of the blood. Lives 
with Aziz ur-Rehman, a senior official in the 
Ministry of Education and expert on Russian affairs 
who has a Russian (or Polish) wife, suspected off 
and on of being both his mistress and a Russian 
spy. Speaks English well and is a keen student 
of English literature. Interested particularly in 
education. Capable and eminently reasonable to all 
comers, but of doubtfully strong character. Friendly 
to us to all appearances, but probably equally so to 
other missions. Loves a good game of bridge. 

28. Allah Nawaz 

Son of Khan Bahadur Rab Nawaz Khan, 
honorary magistrate, Multan. As a student in 
Lahore ran away to Afghanistan. In Jalalabad 
(1920) was an assistant editor of the Ittihad-i - 
Mashriqi . Superintendent of schools, Jalalabad 
Circle. Was an agent of the Indian Revolu¬ 
tionary Party in Afghanistan and Tashkent and 
channel of communication between them and the 
Hindustani fanatics. 1927 employed by the German- 
Afghan Company as interpreter. Helped Nadir Shah 
in his advance on Kabul 1929. Appointed Minister 
of Court October 1929, and equerry November 1929. 
Visited Europe in 1931, 1932 and 1933, when popular 
rumour in Kabul said he had been sent to assassinate 
ex-King Amanuliah. Appointed Minister in Berlin 
1935, although not at first accepted by the German 
Government owing to his being the representative 
at the trial of Said Kemal. Remained as Minister at 
Berlin until the collapse of Germany, having returned 
several times on visits to Kabul, once (1940) via 
Russia. 

Devoted to late King Nadir Shah, his life has been 
threatened by the Amanuliah Party. Trusted by 
former Prime Minister. Hashim Khan, who con¬ 
sidered him very capable. Said to be anti-British. 
During early post-war years was in Europe as 
guardian to Princess Bilquis. Returned to Kabul 
in 1952 but has not been given a public appointment. 
Visited Pakistan early in 1955 and was treated with 
much consideration by Government who think he 
might be useful later on for unofficial contacts with 
ruling family. 

29. Amanuliah Khan 

Ex-King of Afghanistan, third son of Ameer 
Habibullah by the Ulya Flazrat. Born 1st June. 
1892. In 1914 married Souriva, daughter of Sardar 


Mahmud Tarzi. 1916 reported friendly with German 
mission in Kabul and in favour of intervention in 
the war against Britain. When Court moved to 
Jalalabad in winter 1918-19 he remained behind as 
Governor of Kabul, and was in a very strong position, 
with control of the arsenal, treasury and stores, when 
the Ameer was murdered in February 1919. He pro¬ 
claimed himself Ameer, declared his uncle Nasrullah 
a usurper, and accused him of complicity in the 
murder. The troops in Jalalabad and Kabul sided 
with him and Nasrullah was compelled to submit. 
On 27th February was formally crowned by the 
Tagao Mullah, and in a speech stated that 
Inayatullah, eldest son of the Ameer Habibullah, had, 
by his recognition of Nasrullah’s usurpation, forfeited 
his claim to the throne. On 13th April held a special 
durbar in Kabul for the trial of those accused of the 
Ameer’s murder, and at its conclusion a colonel 
named Ali Shah Reza, generally regarded as a mere 
scapegoat, was sentenced to death and executed. 
Sardar Nasrullah and others sentenced to imprison¬ 
ment for life. Amanuliah soon found his position 
threatened by intrigue on behalf of Inayatullah and 
the restiveness of the army, who were not satisfied 
with the enquiry made into the murder of Habibullah. 
The army was therefore despatched to the Indian 
frontier, in order to divert its attention and to take 
advantage of the disturbances in India should these 
develop into open rebellion. The commander-in-chief 
apparently exceeded his instructions and precipitated 
hostilities, which resulted in the Third Afghan War. 
A variety of considerations led to the grant of lenient 
terms to Afghanistan, including recognition of her 
complete independence. As a result Amanuliah 
was able to claim he had won the freedom of 
his country by the sword, and. by conclusion of 
treaties with a number of European countries, that 
he had brought about the recognition of Afghanistan 
on a basis of equality by the Great Powers. These 
tactics gained him considerable prestige, both in his 
country and throughout the East. This prestige 
tended to increase his natural vanity and render him 
impatient of advice. Through his wife he had been 
brought under 44 Young Turk” influence, and he 
proceeded to carry out a fantastically rapid pro¬ 
gramme of reform without regard for the backward¬ 
ness and prejudice of his people, particularly the 
mullahs. He failed to profit by the warning sounded 
by several rebellions, the most serious of which was 
the Khost rising of 1924, and continued to spend his 
revenues on schemes for social or educational progress 
whilst neglecting his army. These tendencies were 
exaggerated as a result of his European tour of 
1927-28, and particularly, it is believed, as a result 
of his visit to Mustafa Kemal at Ankara. In the 
autumn of 1928 the Shinwaris rose in revolt and were 
soon followed by other tribes. Bacha-i-Saqao, a 
brigand of low birth, attacked Kabul in December 
1928 and again in January 1929. Amanuliah 
announced his abdication in favour of Inayatullah 
on 14th January and fled to Kandahar a day or two 
later. At Kandahar attempted to rally support for 
Durrani dynasty and formally rescinded his abdica 
tion. In April he advanced on Kabul, but owing 
to the hostility of the Ghilzais, was repulsed near 
Ghazni and defeated at Mukur. Arrived at Chaman 
with his family on 23rd May. and sailed from Bombay 
for Italy on 22nd June. 1929. Visited Mustafa 
Kemal in Ankara several times in 1930, returning 
to Italy. Visited Mecca in 1931 to perform 
pilgrimage, with the object of either rehabilitating 
himself in Moslem eyes, or concerting measures for 
the recovery of his throne. In Europe he 
constantly intrigued against the present Afghan 
regime with a view to regaining throne. Members 
of his party were responsible for the assassina¬ 
tions of King Nadir Shah (Kabul 1933) and his 
brother Muhammad Aziz (Berlin 1933) and were 
active in intriguing on Amanullah’s behalf. Deprived 
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of Afghan nationality in November 1933. Received 
an annual allowance of about £150 a month from 
the Italian Government, and rumoured to draw an 
allowance from the Soviet Government. Was in 
Rome with his family when it was liberated by the 
Allies at the end of the war. Before Shah Wali's 
return from Paris to Afghanistan early in 1947 
Amanullah informed him that he wished to make 
his peace with the present dynasty. Following this 
and other approaches to Afghan representatives in 
Rome he was informed that nothing could be done 
until he had made his submission. This he did in a 
letter dated 27th October, 1948, to King Zahir Shah, 
which appeared in the Kabul press on 18th Novem¬ 
ber, 1948, together with an intimation that the King 
and Parliament had agreed to pardon Amanullan 
and to restore his Afghan nationality. He was 
subsequently granted an allowance from the Afghan 
Government now (June 1950) said to be £600 a 
month. The Afghan Government do not apparently 
intend that he should ever return to Afghanistan, 
and after the initial announcement, dropped 
the subject entirely. Still in Italy in June 1950, where 
he met King Zahir Shah cordially earlier in the 
year when the latter was on his way to Paris. An old 
man now and unlikely to regain political importance. 
In 1952 made a vague approach to the British 
Minister at Berne but was not encouraged. A 
number of pro-Amanullah rumours circulated 
throughout 1951 and 1952. 

30. Amir ud-Din 

Born 1899 in Kabul. Educated at Habibiya 
(American) College, and after working in the elec¬ 
tricity department went to Germany, whence he 
returned in 1932 with a diploma in electrical 
engineering. Technical director and later president 
of the Textile Company. In 1948 visited Europe 
and the United States on a purchasing mission. 
Elected to Kabul Provincial Advisory Council 1949 
but refused to accept election. Appointed Director- 
General of Agriculture in October 1949. Left for 
Moscow in April 1950 as leader of three-man trade 
mission to the U.S.S.R. Returned in July 1950, 
having signed four-year barter agreement. Resigned 
from post of Director-General of Agriculture in 
May 1951 publishing his reasons for doing so, which 
probably formed strongest criticism of Government 
any official has dared to express openly in letter 
to independent paper. However, in November 1951 
he was appointed to succeed Dr. Abdul Rauf as 
head of the Purchasing Mission in Europe, which set 
up headquarters at Munich in spring 1951. 

31. Arsalam Salimi 

A native of Jalalabad of humble origin, he has 
been prominent since 1953 as Deputy Director of 
the Tribal Department with special responsibility 
for the Pashtunistan campaign. Has direct access 
to Ministers. Believed to have played a large part 
in organising the attacks on the Pakistan Embassy 
and Consulates in March 1955. Drinks heavily when 
opportunity offers. 

32. Asadullah Saraj (Lieutenant-General) 

Sardar. Muhammadzai, born 1911, son of the late 
Ameer Habibullah by the Ulya Janab, sister of the 
late King Nadir Shah. Is thus half-brother of ex- 
King Amanullah and cousin of King Zahir Shah. 
Educated at the French school, Kabul. Imprisoned 
in Kabul by Bacha-i-Saqao in 1929 and grossly ill- 
treated. Appointed Sar-i-Os (Commander of the 
Royal Bodyguard) and aide-de-camp to the Minister 
of War, then (December 1930) Quartermaster- 
General in addition to his other duties. Appointed 
General Officer Commanding. Guards Division, in 
1933. Left Kabul for Europe (March 1937) and 
represented King Zahir Shah at the Coronation 
of King George VI. On the reorganisation of the 


Kabul Army Corps in 1939 he was relieved of his 
Guards command and became Inspector-General of 
the Army. Chief of General Staff May 1946. 
Occasionally officiated as Minister of Defence until 
1948 when ne was appointed Deputy Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior. October 1949 also 
Second Assistant in the Prime Ministry and member 
of the newly-formed Supreme Council of Govern¬ 
ment. October 1950, appointed ambassador to 
Turkey at instance of his adversary Daud. In April 
1952 visited Kabul for two months when he allegedly 
declined offer of the Ministry of the Interior. In 
January 1955 he signed in Ankara the treaty of 
friendship between Afghanistan and Yugoslavia. 
Appointed Minister to Yugoslavia, residing at 
Ankara, January 1956. 

Is important as the lineal representative of both 
the “ Kabul ” and 44 Peshawar ” Sardars. He is not 
a particularly strong character and is therefore not 
likely to be any danger to the present regime. Is a 
great favourite of the former Prime Minister. Shah 
Mahmud, who is married to his half-sister. Though 
nervous in manner he is intelligent and takes his 
profession seriously. Is very well disposed to the 
British. Speaks fluent French. Has one son 
born in 1934, and a daughter betrothed to Zalmai 
Shah, the eldest son of Shah Mahmud. 

33. Ataullah Khan 

Muhammadzai. Born c. 1917. Grandson of Amir 
Dost Muhammad and nephew of Amir Abdur 
Rahman Khan. His family originated from 
Kandahar and his mother is believed to be Kashmiri. 
Trained in Turkey and Germany (late ’30s and 
early ’40s) and an admirer of both countries. 
Appointed Police Chief of Kabul with rank of major 
c. 1950. His present duties include both the public 
security of Kabul City and the supervision of all 
non-diploinatic foreigners. He is obviously in close 
touch with both the Security Service and the Protocol 
Department of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 
Believed to have interrogated the political detainees 
of May 1952. He seems to discharge his duties 
with efficiency and courtesy. Appears to be an 
honest and soldierly character. Speaks Turkish and 
German. Went on sick leave in autumn 1954 with 
liver complaint. Resumed duty in March 1955. 

34. Faiz Muhammad Khan (General) 

Son of Haji Muhammad Hawab Khan of Logar. 
Governor and G.O.C. Urgun 1938-42. Civil and 
Military Governor of Khost 1942-47. Directed 
operations against the Zadrans in 1943 which 
resulted in flight of their chieftain. Mazrak, to India 
Chief A.D.C. to the King 1947-53. Visited England 
and France in 1952. Appointed Civil and Military 
Governor of Southern Province December 1953. In 
this capacity crossed Durand Line to visit Faqir of 
I pi at Gorwekht in summer of 1954. A strongly- 
built soldierly individual whose open manner con¬ 
ceals a considerable talent for managing the frontier 
tribes by methods of bribery and intrigue. Liked 
by both the King and Daud. 

35. Faiz Muhammad Zekria 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Son of Sardar Gul 
Muhammad. Born about 1899. Was secretary 
to Muhammad Aslam, Afghan Envoy, Tashkent. 
Adviser to Muhammad Wali. Afghan Envoy to 
Moscow 1920. First counsellor to Muhammad 
Wali’s mission to Europe 1921 which visited 
London. America, Paris and Rome. First 
Under-Secretary in Foreign Ministry 1922. In 
addition acted as Minister of Education 1923. 
Appointed Minister of Education March 1924. A 
member of Bacha-i-Saqao’s “ Council for the Main¬ 
tenance of Order” April 1929, although at one time 
the Bacha had condemned him to death. Appointed 
Foreign Minister by King Nadir Shah November 
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1929. Went on pilgrimage to Mecca in 1933. Left 
Kabul December 1935 for an extended European 
tour. In London was received in audience by The 
King and had conversations with the Secretaries of 
State for Foreign Affairs and India. Saw Hitler in 
Berlin and finally reached Kabul in April 1936 via 
Moscow. Again visited Europe in 1936, and 
returned in January 1937. Relinquished post of 
Foreign Minister in 1938 on appointment as ambas¬ 
sador to Turkey. Transferred to London as 
ambassador in July 1948. Recalled to Kabul for 
consultations in February-May 1949, he indulged in 
sustained and voluble advocacy of the Afghan case 
for Pashtunistan and was impervious to argument. 
Appointed Minister of Education (October 1949) 
and, as such, head of Group III of the Government 
Executive (controlling Education and Health) and 
member of the Supreme Council of Government. 
His first address to the university was a fiery speech 
on the rights of Pashtunistan. Relieved of his 
appointment in October 1950 after repeated rumours 
of his desire to resign. 

Accompanied Hashim Khan to Karachi in 
December 1952 for abortive negotiations on 
Pashtunistan. Went on same mission with same 
result in May 1953. Appointed Ambassador to 
Saudi Arabia in June 1955: also Minister to Jordan 
and Syria. 

36. Fazal Ahmad Mujaddadi 

Hazrat Sahib of Chaughatan, Herat. Son of 
Abdul Wahab and grandson of Hazrat Muhammad 
Umar Jan of the family of Sirhind Pirs. Born 1892 
at Bakharz in East Persia, where his father was in 
exile. The family returned to Afghanistan in 1902. 
Qualified as a judge in religious matters. Visited 
Nadir Shah on his accession in 1929, and was ap¬ 
pointed Assistant Minister of Justice 1930, and 
officiating Minister 1932. After Nadir Shah’s 
assassination visited Kandahar to spread propaganda 
in favour of King Zahir Shah. Minister of Justice 
1934. Member of joint Perso-Afghan Commission 
to enquire into the Zorobad (Iran) incident December 
1934. May 1946 appointed President of the Senate. 

His family is influential and receives an allow¬ 
ance from the Afghan Government, but he himself 
lacks influence and character. He has pleasant 
manners and is friendly. Married in 1930 a 
daughter of the late Sher Aeha. Still President of 
the Senate. 

37. Ghulam Faruq (Doctor) 

Born Kabul 1909. Studied medicine in Germany 
and graduated in Berlin. Returned to Kabul in 
1940. Principal of Medical School 1945. Under¬ 
secretary in Ministry of Health 1948, and acted as 
Minister of Health. Member of Afghan delegation 
to World Health Conference 1949. Appointed 
Minister of Health 1950. and reappointed to same 
post in September 1953. Appointed Minister at 
Bonn February 1955. 

38. Ghulam Famq 

Muhammadzai. Born 1902. Son of Sardar 
Muhammad Usman. Arrested with his father at 
the same time as ex-King Amanullah arrested the 
Hazrat Sahibs of Shor Bazaar September 1928. 
Released October 1928. Went to Peshawar and 
returned to Afghanistan with Hashim Khan March 
1929. Later employed on propaganda work for 
Hashim in Mohmand country. Under Secretary to 
the Minister of the Interior December 1929. 
Governor of the Eastern Province December 1930. 
Left Jalalabad and took over the Governorship of 
Kandahar in 1932. Did well as Governor and dis¬ 
played considerable energy. July 1935 appointed 
Governor of Herat in succession to Abdur Rahim. 
Again appointed Governor of Kandahar (1938): 
relieved of post (1939) owing to poor health, and 
appointed officiating Home Minister. 1941 appointed 
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Governor, Kataghan and Badakshan Provinces, and 
in 1942 returned to Kabul to officiate as Home 
Minister for short time. Transferred February 1946 
£s head of the civil and military administration in 
the Eastern Province where he was successful in 
securing the submission of the Safi rebels. May 
1946 appointed Minister of the Interior and given 
the title of 44 Sardar-i-Ala." Incurred the displeasure 
of the Prime Minister in 1942 owing to a liaison with 
the wife of his brother-in-law. He divorced his wife 
and, much against the wish of the Royal Family, 
married the wife of his brother-in-law. Relieved 
of his appointment July 1948 and appointed Minister 
of State. 

Appointed Governor of the Eastern Province May 
1955, and at once began a tour of the province, 
holding meetings at which Pashtunistan was the main 
subject. 

39. Ghulam Faruq Saraj 

Muhammadzai Pathan. Born c. 1913. A half- 
brother of Amanullah. He has some twenty brothers, 
eighteen of whom are in Kabul. His mother, a 
Tajik, is a sister of Ali Muhammad (L.P. 27) 
with whom he is on fairly close terms. His wife is 
the sister of Ghulam Mohammad, (L.P. 40). 
Formerly a Ministry of the Interior official, but 
from 1950 head of the Olympic Department, 
which post is more to his liking. 1952, given 
concurrent appointment of Under-Secretary in the 
Ministry of Public Works. Led Afghan team to 
Asian Games at Delhi in 1950. W r ent on goodwill 
sports mission to Persia in 1951. 1951 enquired 

possibility of obtaining a British football trainer for 
Kabul. Visited Bombay for medical treatment for 
gout in the summer of 1953. Appointed to repre¬ 
sent Afghanistan at Olympic Committee meeting in 
June 1955. Claims to have frustrated attempt by the 
Government to prevent opening of American- 
sponsored sports club in Kabul in 1955. Visited 
Moscow for a sports festival August 1956. Speaks 
fair French and English, little Pushtu. A jovial 
character who is friendly to everyone. 

40. Ghulam Muhammad Suleiman 

Muhammadzai. A younger brother of Sardar 
Ahmad Ali (L.P. 24) and Ali Shah. Born about 
1907. Educated at the French School, Kabul. 
Employed as clerk in the Foreign Ministry prior 
to his appointment as chief of protocol there 
in 1939. May 1946 Afghan Consul-General in 
Delhi. 1948 Afghan Charge d'Affaires in Delhi 
with the rank of counsellor. Head of delegation to 
I.L.O. at Geneva June 1949. May 1950 again chief 
of protocol. Foreign Ministry. 1952 appointed 
Minister at Prague. A keen advocate of the 
Pashtunistan policy, he occasionally argued that 
Afghanistan might obtain more material aid from 
Soviet Russia than from the United States or the 
United Nations. 1955 Minister to Warsaw, resident 
at Prague. Returned to Kabul August 1956. 

Friendly and pleasant, but has an exaggerated 
idea of his own importance. Speaks French and 
good English. 

41. Ghulam Muhammad Shcrzad 

Son of late Sher Ahmad: born about 1902. 
Studied in the Military College and in Europe. 
Married a daughter of Muhammad Aziz, brother 
of King Nadir Shah. Started service as clerk in 
Trade Ministry and later promoted Director of 
Factories. Visited India 1933. July 1941 secretary 
of the Ministry of Mines. Flew to England in 
October 1945 for a serious operation and returned 
Aoril 1946. May 1946 appointed Acting Minister 
of Mines. Left for Switzerland to take his wife 
for medical treatment early in 1949. October 1949 
Minister of Communications. 1952 appointed 
Minister at Rome. Presented his credentials as 
ambassador at Paris May 1955. Returned to Kabul 
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and appointed Minister of Commerce in August 
1957. 

A pleasant and friendly, if somewhat colourless 
individual. Is a brother-in-law of Muhammad Umar 
and a friend of Sardar Daud. Speaks French and 
English. 

42. Ghulam Rasul (Lieutenant-General) 

Nuristani. Governor of Ghazni and Katawaz 1939. 
Officiating Governor of the Southern Province 1944. 
Master-General of the Ordnance in the Ministry of 
Defence in 1946 and Adjutant-General in 1948. 
Military Governor of the Southern Province in 1952, 
and Deputy Minister of National Defence in 1953. 
Said to be unpopular with the Suleiman Khel. 
Relieved of his appointment in Southern Province 
early in 1954. but remained Deputy Minister. 
January 1957 appointed Governor of Mazar-i-Sharif. 

43. Ghulam Siddiq 

Sardar-i-Ala. Son of Sipah Salar (commander-in- 
chief) Ghulam Haider, Charkhi. Brother of Ghulam 
Jilani, Ghulam Nabi and Abdul Aziz. Born 
1894. Assistant to Gul Muhammad, Afghan 
Envoy in India. October 1919, and a junior member 
of the Afghan Delegation at the Mussoorie Confer¬ 
ence. Second counsellor to the Afghan Mission under 
Wali Muhammad, which visited Europe in 1920. 
Appointed Afghan Minister at Berlin 1922, where 
he remained until April 1926. First personal 
secretary to the King and Minister of Court January 

1927. Appointed to officiate as Foreign Minister 
January 1927 during absence of the late Mahmud 
Tarzi in Europe. With King Amanullah in Europe 

1928. Appointed Foreign Minister November 1928. 
Sent to Jalalabad to bargain with rebels December 

1928. Fled with Amanullah to Kandahar January 

1929. Despatched to Russia by Amanullah on a 
special mission March 1929. Assumed the duties 
of Afghan Minister, Moscow, April 1929. Returned 
Kabul December 1929. In Mecca June 1930. In 
Berlin 1930 engaged in anti-Nadir activities. 
Returned to Afghanistan under promise of free 
pardon from the King. Suspected distributing agent 
of Amanullah’s letters in Kabul April 1931. Arrived 
Berlin 1931. to take up the appointment of Afghan 
Minister. Worked almost openly against his own 
Government and Britain during his tenure in Berlin. 
Wrote to Nadir professing his loyalty in July 1932. 
His brother, Ghulam Nabi. was staying with him in 
July 1932 when he was invited to return to 
Afghanistan by the King. As a result of the plot 
discovered when Ghulam Nabi was executed in 
November 1932. Ghulam Siddiq was dismissed from 
his appointment. Visited Mecca during spring 1933 
and in touch with pro-Amanullah Afghan element 
amongst the pilgrims. Visited Constantinople in early 
summer and was in touch with Soviet representative, 
Bovoroi. through his brother Abdul Aziz. Engaged 
in active pro-Amanullah work in Europe. 1934 
married sister of ex-Queen Souriya. Lived in 
Berlin (1936) and frequently visited Rome, where 
believed in close touch with Amanullah and 
working hard on his behalf. Received annual 
allowance from Italian Government. A close per¬ 
sonal friend of ex-King Amanullah and greatly 
trusted by him. Speaks French. German and a little 
English. Bitterly opposed to present Afghan regime, 
and now ex-King Amanullah’s principal adherent in 
Europe. Stated to be wealthy. Deprived of Afghan 
nationality November 1933. Believed involved in 
spring 1940 in plot to restore Amanullah with German 
and Russian assistance. Was reported April 1940 to 
have arrived in Stalinabad. 1941 arrived Istanbul, 
but Turkish Government refused him permission to 
stay there and he returned to Germany. Taken from 
Berlin to Moscow by the Russians in 1945 and at first 


well treated but later imprisoned. Has been offered 
an annuity by the Afghan Government on condition 
he returns to Afghanistan. May be in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany and might some day be used by 
the Russians. Reported in 1950 to be in Soviet 
Zone near Berlin which he visits frequently. 

44. Ghutam Yahya Tarzi 

Muhammadzai. born 1898, son of Habibullah 
Naib Tarzi. nephew of Mahmud Tarzi and cousin 
of L.P. 45. Formerly secretary of Afghan 
Legation Berlin. Appointed Under-Secretary, 
Foreign Ministry. June 1926. Received Order of 
Astor, 1st Class, February 1927. Accompanied 
Amanullah to Europe 1927-28. Roughly handled 
by Bacha-i-Saqao’s men, but still in Foreign Office, 
January 1929. Afghan Minister, Rome, December 
1929. First secretary. Foreign Ministry 1930. 
Visited Chakhansur, November 1931, in connexion 
with Helmand water dispute with Persia. Officiated 
for the Foreign Minister in the autumn of 1933. 
Appointed Director of Department of Public Health 
February 1935. Appointment raised to that of 
Minister in June. Relieved of post November 1939 
and appointed Minister of Posts and Telegraphs. 
Reappointed Minister of Health 1940. Again 
appointed Minister of Posts and Telegraphs in June 
1946. Minister at Bagdad April 1948; also accredited 
to Syria, the Lebanon and Transjordan. Signed Treaty 
of Friendship between Afghanistan and the Lebanon 
in Beirut in October 1950. 1952, returned to Kabui 
and appointed Minister of Communications. 
Appointed Minister of Finance early in 1953. 
Appointed Ambassador at Moscow and concurrently 
Minister to Sweden in October 1953; concurrently 
Minister to Finland May 1956. Retired on grounds 
of ill-health at end of 1956. 

A pleasant, well-mannered man with presence but 
no outstanding ability. Said to be corrupt. Speaks 
German and Turkish. Is an intimate friend of 
Abdus Samad (L P. 19). 

45. Habibullah Tarzi 

Muhammadzai, born 1896, son of Muhammad 
Zaman and nephew of Mahmud Tarzi. Was a junior 
Under-Secretary in Foreign Ministry 1922-23. To 
Paris as secretary to Mahmud Tarzi when latter was 
Minister there. On return to Kabul reappointed 
Under-Secretary in Foreign Ministry. Minister in 
Paris November 1928. Third Secretary, Foreign 
Ministry, May 1931. Chief delegate to Dokalim 
Boundary Commission June 1932. Chief delegate 
on Persian Boundary and Helmand Water 
Commission October 1932. Minister at Tokyo July 
1933. Returned to Kabul June 1939, and appointed 
first secretary in Foreign Ministry 1946. Afghan 
Minister in China; represented Afghan Government 
at Philippines Independence Day celebrations on his 
way to take up his appointment. January 1950 
returned to Kabul after collapse of Chinese 
Nationalist Government. Now has no official post. 

He owns property in Kabul, is an exacting landlord 
who always wishes to raise rents and make money. 
He speaks English fluently and is pleasant and well- 
mannered. Was retained at Foreign Ministry 
1939-46 because not entirely trusted by present 
regime. 

46. Haji Mirza Ali Khan (the Faqir of Ipi) 

A Ton Khel Wazir mullah who first achieved 
prominence in 1937 by preaching jehad against the 
Government of India for refusing to hand back 
to her parents a Moslem girl who had eloped with 
a Hindu. Tribal disturbances followed in 
Waziristan and continued on a diminishing scale 
until 1943. Ipi directed these from his headquarters 
at Gorwekht in North Waziristan. a few hundred 
yards east of the Durand Line. 
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kS Ipi’s prestige diminished in Waziristan he 
ime increasingly dependent upon Afghan 
wances, which he had begun to receive early 
lis career. After Partition he refused to come 
erms with the Pakistan Government and became 
leading supporter of the Afghan-sponsored 
atunistan campaign, establishing at Gorwekht a 
overnment of Central Pashtunistan ” of which 
,s still (July 1956) the head, 
luring the war Ipi was in touch with the Axis 
ations in Kabul, from whom he received money. 

Pakistan authorities suspect that his agents 
le contact with the Soviet Embassy in Kabul 
[954, but proof is lacking. A sick man whose 
jence appears to be declining steadily. 

Jalaluddin Tarzi 

orn about 1910^ Formerly Under-Secretary in 
listry of Health. Director-General of Inter- 
onal Section of Foreign Ministry August 1948 
i in this capacity accompanied Prince Naim 
the General Assembly of the United Nations 
Paris in winter 1951 and at New York 
1952. Officiated as chief of protocol in 1950. 
pointed Chief of Protocol in July 1954. His son- 
aw, Sultan Ahmed Ali, was one of the Opposition 
jp arrested in May 1952. Smooth and pleasant; 
iks good French. Cousin and brother-in-law of 
. 45 and brother of L.P. 44. Nephew of 
hmud Tarzi. 

Khalilullah Khalili 

afi. Born about 1905. Married into influential 
family. Arrested in 1945 for suspected 
iplicity in Safi disturbances. Released by Shah 
limud and appointed Cabinet Secretary in 1949. 
ly in 1953 he was made president of the Press 
lartment, but continued to act as Cabinet 
retary as well. Enjoys the reputation of writing 
client Persian prose and poetry and of being a 
it wit. Speaks no European language. A friend 
Dr. Anas (L.P. 54). Lost his post in Press 
lartment in September 1953, but was soon after- 
ds appointed Press Adviser to King. January 
7 visited Tehran at the invitation of the Iranian 
lister of Education. 

Mir Ghulam Muhammad Ghubbar 

lorn about 1896; a brother of Saiyid Qasim 
htiya (L.P. 72); began his career in the Afghan 
eign Service when it was created in 1921-22; 
retary to the Legation in London for two 
rs; also served at Moscow, Berlin and Paris; 
ked as a Press Department official and was a 
minent member of the Pashtu Tolana (Academy), 
ie-tiine attached to the Governor of Herat but 
I back to Kabul discredited and again incurred 
te suspicion when on a Government mission to 
hkent for two years. Exiled to Farah by 
ihim, then Prime Minister, but permitted to return 
Kabul by Shah Mahmud in 1947, when latter 
ame Prime Minister. Shah Mahmud, anxious to 
te use of his ability, reappointed him to the Press 
lartment and helped him to win election as 
mty for Kabul to the National Assembly in 1948. 
1951 Ghubbar became prominent as one of the 
leading critics of the Government (Dr. Mahmudi, 
. 16, being the other), both during the sessions 
:he National Assembly, where he led attacks on 
l Government policies as the corvee . compulsory' 
tary service, forcible grain requisitioning and 
|sal to publish budget details, and through the 
lium of the weekly paper Watari, whose publica- 
and policy he controlled, Watan , which 

eared in March 1951 and was suppressed by the 
rernment in February 1952 for an outspoken 
ck on Abdul Ghani, the Governor of Kandahar, 
3) usually employed satire to express its con¬ 


tempt for, and hostility towards, the Government 
and ruling family. Ghubbar’s principal associates 
were his brother, Mir Mohammad Sadiq Farhang 
and Abdul Haye Aziz, who with him formed 
the editorial board of Watan and die nucleus of the 
Opposition group sometimes known as the Hizb-i- 
Watan (Fatherland or Nationalist Party). Their 
ostensible aim was the overthrow of the present 
regime and its replacement by some form of 
democratic Government controlled by a popularly 
elected National Assembly. Ghubbar again stood, 
this time unsuccessfully, as a National Assembly 
candidate for Kabul in April 1952. In May he was 
one of the seventeen leaders of the democratic group 
arrested and imprisoned. 

An energetic but erratic personality. Must be 
regarded as one of the most intelligent members of 
the Opposition. It is not known whether he has any 
Communist sympathies. Former Minister for 
Foreign Affairs (L.P. 27) considered Opposition 
leaders arrested in May 1952 had been in close 
touch with and had been subsidised by Soviet 
Embassy, and in 1951 expressed view that Ghubbar 
and Dr. Mahmudi possibly “ shared some secret 
which might be Communism.” Released from 
prison May 1956. 

50. Mir Muhammad Yusaf 

Went to France in 1940 and graduated there in 
agriculture and science. Returned to Kabul in 1945 
and was appointed Director of Agriculture, 1949, 
Technical Adviser and Head of Department of 
Agriculture plans. Appointed Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in September 1953, then Minister 
on the raising of the Department to a Ministry in 
1954. 

He is an energetic character, although ill-health 
hampers his activities. 

51. Muhammad Akram 

Born approximately 1909. Chief of Protocol in 
the Foreign Ministry 1937-39. Appointed Under¬ 
secretary in Ministry of National Economy 1939 and 
acted, in addition, as private secretary to the King. 
1946 appointed Minister at Rome. Ambassador in 
Ankara from August 1948 to October 1950 when he 
was recalled to make way for Asadullah (L.P. 32) 
and offered his old post as secretary to King. Is 
related to the ruling family and enjoys the affection 
and confidence of the King. A pleasant, well- 
mannered individual, apparently friendly with the 
British, but was suspected of having been involved 
in pro-Axis intrigue in 1942-43. 

52. Muhammad Ali 

Muhammadzai, born about 1912. Educated Uni¬ 
versity of London. Married sister of Ahmad Ali 
(L.P. 24). Secretary. Afghan Legation, London, 
during large part of 1939-45 war. Secretary to the 
ex-Prime Minister, Shah Mahmud, 1948-53. 
Accompanied Shah Mahmud on his visit to 
United States January-July 1951. Appointed Chief 
of Protocol at the Court Ministry in February 1954. 
Accompanied the Queen on her visit to Europe 
for medical treatment, returning March 1956. 
Polished and agreeable, but seems lacking in 
energy. He maintains an attitude of reserve towards 
all foreigners, but is basically well disposed towards 
the British and Americans. A grandson of Amir 
Yaqub Ali. 

53. Muhammad Amin (Amin Jan) 

A son of the Amir Habibullah by a slave girl, 
born in 1913. Arrived in Parachinar from Hazara 
September 1929 and left for Lahore in October 
of same year. Arrested in Peshawar and deported 
to Burma March 1930. Transferred to Madras 
1940. Released by Government of India on 
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and appointed Minister of Commerce in August 
1957. 

A pleasant and friendly, if somewhat colourless 
individual. Is a brother-in-law of Muhammad Umar 
and a friend of Sardar Daud. Speaks French and 
English. 

42. Ghulam Rasul (Lieutenant-General) 

Nuristani. Governor of Ghazni and Katawaz 1939. 
Officiating Governor of the Southern Province 1944. 
Master-General of the Ordnance in the Ministry of 
Defence in 1946 and Adjutant-General in 1948. 
Military Governor of the Southern Province in 1952, 
and Deputy Minister of National Defence in 1953. 
Said to be unpopular with the Suleiman Khel. 
Relieved of his appointment in Southern Province 
early in 1954, but remained Deputy Minister. 
January 1957 appointed Governor of Mazar-i-Sharif. 

43. Ghulam Siddiq 

Sardar-i-Ala. Son of Sipah Salar (commander-in¬ 
chief) Ghulam Haider, Charkhi. Brother of Ghulam 
Jilani, Ghulam Nabi and Abdul Aziz. Born 
1894. Assistant to Gul Muhammad, Afghan 
Envoy in India, October 1919, and a junior member 
of the Afghan Delegation at the Mussoorie Confer¬ 
ence. Second counsellor to the Afghan Mission under 
Wali Muhammad, which visited Europe in 1920. 
Appointed Afghan Minister ai Berlin 1922, where 
he remained until April 1926. First personal 
secretary to the King and Minister of Court January 

1927. Appointed to officiate as Foreign Minister 
January 1927 during absence of the late Mahmud 
Tarzi in Europe. With King Amanullah in Europe 

1928. Appointed Foreign Minister November 1928. 
Sent to Jalalabad to bargain with rebels December 

1928. Fled with Amanullah to Kandahar January 

1929. Despatched to Russia by Amanullah on a 
special mission March 1929. Assumed the duties 
of Afghan Minister, Moscow, April 1929. Returned 
Kabul December 1929. In Mecca June 1930. In 
Berlin 1930 engaged in anti-Nadir activities. 
Returned to Afghanistan under promise of free 
pardon from the King. Suspected distributing agent 
of Amanullah’s letters in Kabul April 1931. Arrived 
Berlin 1931, to take up the appointment of Afghan 
Minister. Worked almost openly against his own 
Government and Britain during his tenure in Berlin. 
Wrote to Nadir professing his loyalty in July 1932. 
His brother, Ghulam Nabi, was staying with him in 
July 1932 when he was invited to return to 
Afghanistan by the King. As a result of the plot 
discovered when Ghulam Nabi was executed in 
November 1932, Ghulam Siddiq was dismissed from 
his appointment. Visited Mecca during spring 1933 
and in touch with pro-Amanullah Afghan element 
amongst the pilgrims. Visited Constantinople in early 
summer and was in touch with Soviet representative, 
Bovoroi, through his brother Abdul Aziz. Engaged 
in active pro-Amanullah work in Europe. 1934 
married sister of ex-Queen Souriya. Lived in 
Berlin (1936) and frequently visited Rome, where 
believed in close touch with Amanullah and 
working hard on his behalf. Received annual 
allowance from Italian Government. A close per¬ 
sonal friend of ex-King Amanullah and greatly 
trusted by him. Speaks French, German and a little 
English. Bitterly opposed to present Afghan regime, 
and now ex-King Amanullah’s principal adherent in 
Europe. Stated to be wealthy. Deprived of Afghan 
nationality November 1933. Believed involved in 
spring 1940 in plot to restore Amanullah with German 
and Russian assistance. Was reported April 1940 to 
have arrived in Stalinabad. 1941 arrived Istanbul, 
but Turkish Government refused him permission to 
stay there and he returned to Germany. Taken from 
Berlin to Moscow by the Russians in 1945 and at first 


well treated but later imprisoned. Has been offei 
an annuity by the Afghan Government on conditi 
he returns to Afghanistan. May be in the Sov 
Zone of Germany and might some day be used 
the Russians. Reported in 1950 to be in Sov 
Zone near Berlin which he visits frequently. 

44. Ghu’am Yahya Tarzi 

Muhammadzai, born 1898. son of Habibull 
Naib Tarzi. nephew of Mahmud Tarzi and cou: 
of L.P. 45. Formerly secretary of Afgh 
Legation Berlin. Appointed Under-Secreta 
Foreign Ministry, June 1926. Received Order 
Astor. 1st Class, February 1927. Accompan; 
Amanullah to Europe 1927-28. Roughly hand 
by Bacha-i-Saqao’s men, but still in Foreign Offi 
January 1929. Afghan Minister, Rome, Decern 
1929. First secretary. Foreign Ministry 19 
Visited Chakhansur, November 1931, in connex 
with Helmand water dispute with Persia. Oflicia 
for the Foreign Minister in the autumn of 19 
Appointed Director of Department of Public Hea 
February 1935. Appointment raised to that 
Minister in June. Relieved of post November 1* 
and appointed Minister of Posts and Telegrap 
Reappointed Minister of Health 1940. Ag 
appointed Minister of Posts and Telegraphs in Jt 
1946. Minister at Bagdad April 1948; also accredi 
to Syria, the Lebanon and Transjordan. Signed Trc 
of Friendship between Afghanistan and the Leban 
in Beirut in October 1950. 1952, returned to Kal 
and appointed Minister of Communicatio 
Appointed Minister of Finance early in 19 
Appointed Ambassador at Moscow and concurren 
Minister to Sweden in October 1953; concurren 
Minister to Finland May 1956. Retired on groui 
of iil-health at end of 1956. 

A pleasant, well-mannered man with presence I 
no outstanding ability. Said to be corrupt. Spe< 
German and Turkish. Is an intimate friend 
Abdus Samad (L P. 19). 

45. Habibullah Tarzi 

Muhammadzai, born 1896, son of Muhamn 
Zaman and nephew of Mahmud Tarzi. Was a jun 
Under-Secretary in Foreign Ministry 1922-23. 
Paris as secretary to Mahmud Tarzi when latter v 
Minister there. On return to Kabul reappoin 
Under-Secretary in Foreign Ministry. Minister 
Paris November 1928. Third Secretary, Fore 
Ministry, May 1931. Chief delegate to Dokal 
Boundary Commission June 1932. Chief deleg 
on Persian Boundary and Helmand Wa 
Commission October 1932. Minister at Tokyo Ji 
1933. Returned to Kabul June 1939, and appoim 
first secretary in Foreign Ministry 1946. Afgh 
Minister in China; represented Afghan Governrm 
at Philippines Independence Day celebrations on 
way to take up his appointment. January IS 
returned to Kabul after collapse of Chin< 
Nationalist Government Now has no official pc 

He owns property in Kabul, is an exacting landlc 
who always wishes to raise rents and make mon 
He speaks English fluently and is pleasant and wt 
mannered. Was retained at Foreign Minis 
1939-46 because not entirely trusted by prcsi 
regime. 

46. Haji Mhrza Ali Khan (the Faqir of Ipi) 

A Ton Khel Wazir mullah who first achicv 
prominence in 1937 by preaching jehad against i 
Government of India for refusing to hand b£ 
to her parents a Moslem girl who had eloped w 
a Hindu. Tribal disturbances followed 
Waziristan and continued on a diminishing sc 
until 1943. Ipi directed these from his headquart 
at Gorwekht in North Waziristan, a few hundi 
yards east of the Durand Line. 
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As Ipi’s prestige diminished in Waziristan he 
became increasingly dependent upon Afghan 
allowances, which he had begun to receive early 
in his career. After Partition he refused to come 
to terms with the Pakistan Government and became 
a leading supporter of the Afghan-sponsored 
Pashtunistan campaign, establishing at Gorwekht a 
“Government of Central Pashtunistan” of which 
he is still (July 1956) the head. 

During the war Ipi was in touch with the Axis 
Legations in Kabul, from whom he received money. 
The Pakistan authorities suspect that his agents 
made contact with the Soviet Embassy in Kabul 
in 1954, but proof is lacking. A sick man whose 
influence appears to be declining steadily. 

47. Jalaluddin Tarzi 

Born about 1910^ Formerly Under-Secretary in 
Ministry of Health. Director-General of Inter¬ 
national Section of Foreign Ministry August 1948 
and in this capacity accompanied Prince Naim 
to the General Assembly of the United Nations 
at Paris in winter 1951 and at New York 
in 1952. Officiated as chief of protocol in 1950. 
Appointed Chief of Protocol in July 1954. His son- 
in-law, Sultan Ahmed Ali, was one of the Opposition 
group arrested in May 1952. Smooth and pleasant; 
speaks good French. Cousin and brother-in-law of 
L.P. 45 and brother of L.P. 44. Nephew of 
Mahmud Tarzi. 

48. Khalilullah Khaliii 

Safi. Born about 1905. Married into influential 
Safi family. Arrested in 1945 for suspected 
complicity in Safi disturbances. Released by Shah 
Mahmud and appointed Cabinet Secretary in 1949. 
Early in 1953 he was made president of the Press 
Department, but continued to act as Cabinet 
Secretary as well. Enjoys the reputation of writing 
excellent Persian prose and poetry and of being a 
great wit. Speaks no European language. A friend 
of Dr. Anas (L.P. 54). Lost his post in Press 
Department in September 1953, but was soon after¬ 
wards appointed Press Adviser to King. January 
1957 visited Tehran at the invitation of the Iranian 
Minister of Education. 

49. Mir Ghulam Muhammad Ghubbar 

Born about 1896; a brother of Saiyid Qasim 
Rishtiya (L.P. 72); began his career in the Afghan 
Foreign Service when it was created in 1921-22; 
Secretary to the Legation in London for two 
years; also served at Moscow, Berlin and Paris; 
worked as a Press Department official and was a 
rominent member of the Pashtu Tolana (Academy), 
ome-time attached to the Governor of Herat but 
sent back to Kabul discredited and again incurred 
some suspicion when on a Government mission to 
Tashkent for two years. Exiled to Farah by 
Hashim, then Prime Minister, but permitted to return 
to Kabul by Shah Mahmud in 1947, when latter 
became Prime Minister. Shah Mahmud, anxious to 
make use of his ability, reappointed him to the Press 
Department and helped him to win election as 
Deputy for Kabul to the National Assembly in 1948. 
In 1951 Ghubbar became prominent as one of the 
two leading critics of the Government (Dr. Mahmudi, 
L.P. 16, being the other), both during the sessions 
of the National Assembly, where he led attacks on 
such Government policies as the corvee , compulsory 
military service, forcible grain requisitioning and 
refusal to publish budget details, and through the 
medium of the weekly paper Watan , whose publica¬ 
tion and policy he controlled. Watan , which 

appeared in March 1951 and was suppressed by the 
Government in February 1952 for an outspoken 
attack on Abdul Ghani, the Governor of Kandahar, 
(L.P. 3) usually employed satire to express its con¬ 


tempt for, and hostility towards, the Government 
and ruling family. Ghubbar’s principal associates 
were his brother, Mir Mohammad Sadiq Farhang 
and Abdul Haye Aziz, who with him formed 
the editorial board of Watan and the nucleus of the 
Opposition group sometimes known as the Hizb-i- 
Watan (Fatherland or Nationalist Party). Their 
ostensible aim was the overthrow of the present 
regime and its replacement by some form of 
democratic Government controlled by a popularly 
elected National Assembly. Ghubbar again stood, 
this time unsuccessfully, as a National Assembly 
candidate for Kabul in April 1952. In May he was 
one of the seventeen leaders of the democratic group 
arrested and imprisoned. 

An energetic but erratic personality. Must be 
regarded as one of the most intelligent members of 
the Opposition. It is not known whether he has any 
Communist sympathies. Former Minister for 
Foreign Affairs (L.P. 27) considered Opposition 
leaders arrested in May 1952 had been in close 
touch with and had been subsidised by Soviet 
Embassy, and in 1951 expressed view that Ghubbar 
and Dr. Mahmudi possibly “ shared some secret 
which might be Communism.” Released from 
prison May 1956. 

50. Mir Muhammad Yusaf 

Went to France in 1940 and graduated there in 
agriculture and science. Returned to Kabul in 1945 
and was appointed Director of Agriculture, 1949, 
Technical Adviser and Head of Department of 
Agriculture plans. Appointed Head of the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture in September 1953, then Minister 
on the raising of the Department to a Ministry in 
1954. 

He is an energetic character, although ill-health 
hampers his activities. 

51. Muhammad Akram 

Born approximately 1909. Chief of Protocol in 
the Foreign Ministry 1937-39. Appointed Under¬ 
secretary in Ministry of National Economy 1939 and 
acted, in addition, as private secretary to the King. 
1946 appointed Minister at Rome. Ambassador in 
Ankara from August 1948 to October 1950 when he 
was recalled to make way for Asadullah (L.P. 32) 
and offered his old post as secretary to King. Is 
related to the ruling family and enjoys the affection 
and confidence of the King. A pleasant, well- 
mannered individual, apparently friendly with the 
British, but was suspected of having been involved 
in pro-Axis intrigue in 1942-43. 

52. Muhammad Ali 

Muhammadzai, bom about 1912. Educated Uni¬ 
versity of London. Married sister of Ahmad Ali 
(L.P. 24). Secretary. Afghan Legation, London, 
during large part of 1939-45 war. Secretary to the 
ex-Prime Minister, Shah Mahmud. 1948-53. 
Accompanied Shah Mahmud on his visit to 
United States January-July 1951. Appointed Chief 
of Protocol at the Court Ministry in February 1954. 
Accompanied the Queen on her visit to Europe 
for medical treatment, returning March 1956. 
Polished and agreeable, but seems lacking in 
energy. He maintains an attitude of reserve towards 
all foreigners, but is basically well disposed towards 
the British and Americans. A grandson of Amir 
Yaqub Ali. 

53. Muhammad Amin (Amin Jan) 

A son of the Amir Habibullah by a slave girl, 
bom in 1913. Arrived in Parachinar from Hazara 
September 1929 and left for Lahore in October 
of same year. Arrested in Peshawar and deported 
to Burma March 1930. Transferred to Madras 
1940. Released by Government of India on 
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partition in 1947. His submission was accepted by 
the Afghan Government and he was granted Afghan 
passport in Karachi in 1948. He then went to Burma 
(according to the Afghan Government) to install his 
British wife there. In September 1948 he was 
reported in Mahsud country at Sararogha. His 
activities were the subject of continual protests by 
the Afghan Government to Pakistan and to the 
British Embassy. In May 1949 he collected a lashkar 
of about 1,000 Mahsuds and moved north as if 
to enter Khost near Mughulgai. Political pressure 
by the Pakistan authorities led to the dispersal of 
his lashkar before it reached Afghanistan, but 
Afghans assembled to ward him off at Mughulgai 
were bombed by a Pakistan aircraft on 12th June, 
resulting in serious tension between Afghanistan and 
Pakistan. Remained in Waziristan more or less 
inactive until January 1955 when Wazin handed him 
over to Pakistan authorities. In Peshawar, well 
treated, but under surveillance. 

54. Muhammad Anas (Doctor) 

Born about 1904. The brother of Najibullah 
(L.P. 70). University lecturer in mathematics and 
a Ministry of Education official who gained rapid 
advancement when Prince Naim was his Minister. 
In 1950 elected rector of the University and 
in 1952 re-elected for a further two-year period. 
Ranks as the leading educationalist and is a man 
of wide interests. Believes that Islam, reformed, 
could play greater part in national life. Was largely 
responsible for establishing the seminary for mullahs 
at Paghman. Has connection with “ Moral Rearma¬ 
ment ” and makes a point of urging young Afghans 
who go to Europe to visit Caux. Has travelled 
extensively in Europe. Was the first Afghan to 
spend six months in the United States, in 1948, under 
the State Department’s Leader Grant Programme, 
and represented Afghanistan at the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
Conference at Bangkok and Paris in 1952. 1948-50 
played a prominent part in the Government’s experi¬ 
ment in democracy and was a founder of the short¬ 
lived National Club which was intended to serve as a 
forum for democratic ideas and a training institution 
for young administrative and political leaders. Led 
an Afghan Cultural Delegation to Moscow and 
Tashkent in January 1954. Visited West Germany 
and Czechoslovakia on cultural mission in summer 
1955. June 1955 succeeded as rector of the 
University by Muhammad Asghar (according to 
reliable report because of his opposition to the 
training of women), and appointed Adviser to the 
Ministry of Education. One of his long-term 
ambitions is to have the laws of Afghanistan 
codified. Leader of Afghan delegation to 
U.N.E.S.C.O. regional conference at Tokyo, 
February 1956. Visited Iran June 1956; at the end 
of 1956 appointed Deputy Minister of Education. 

He speaks good English and is superficially 
friendly to this and the American Embassy, but is 
known to be strongly anti-Western without being 
pro-Russian. Has expressed his concern over the 
Government’s incapacity and the danger of a drift 
towards Communism. 

55. Muhammad Arif (Lieutenant-General) 

Bom about 1910. Educated at the German School 
in Kabul, completed his military training in Turkey 
1938 and sent to Germany to purchase war material 
for Afghan Government, which he proudly says 
was never paid for. Returned to Kabul 1939 
and appointed Director of Military Training at the 
Ministry of War. 1940 Chief of Staff to Prince Daud 
In 1944 he was given command of a brigade in the 
Kabul Army Corps. In 1941 he married a niece of 
Shah Mahmud. Was member of an Afghan Military 
Mission which proceeded to India, December 
1944. Promoted lieutenant-general in 1946 and 


General Officer Commanding, 2nd Division. In 
command of troops sent to Kunar Valley in 1947 
to deal with Safi disturbances. 1948 appointed 
General Officer Commanding the Kabul Army Corps. 
He supported Prince Daud’s efforts to reform the 
army. In late 1951 was appointed Acting Minister 
of War by the Prime Minister in succession to Prince 
Daud. In this capacity has shown ability and energy 
and been in close touch with King. His promotion 
over the heads of more senior colleagues has caused 
some resentment. A capable officer and a shrewd 
and careful negotiator who has the confidence of 
the Afghan Government. In his dealings with the 
British Military Attache he has been friendly, but 
is dissatisfied with British Government for not 
supplying expensive equipment, which the Afghan 
Army would like to have but not to pay for. He 
speaks Turkish and German, and was at one time 
suspected to be pro-German in his sympathies. Con¬ 
firmed as Minister of National Defence early in 
1953, and reappointed to the same office in September 
1953. Forced by Duad to resign in November 1955, 
probably because of disagreement over supply of 
arms from Communist countries, though the com¬ 
plaint actually brought against him was of a different 
sort, and was for a short time placed under house 
arrest, but retained the confidence and personal pro¬ 
tection of the King. July 1956, appointed Minister at 
Prague and presented his credentials there in Sep¬ 
tember. Appointed also Minister at Warsaw, April 
1957. 

56. Muhammad Atiq Rafiq 

Sardar; Muhammadzai; born about 1897; son 
of Rafiq Khan. Married daughter of Ahmed Shah, 
a former Court Minister, and so became brother- 
in-law of King Zahir Shah. Brother of Babo Jan, 
alias Zuleikha, widow of late Sardar Hayatullah, 
step-brother of ex-King Amanullah. His Peshawari 
relatives in Pakistan include Brigadier Effendi, 
Director of the Pakistan Armoured Corps. Owns 
large estate at Baghlan, which he farms energetically 
with the help of a Hungarian Muslim overseer. 
Is strongly Germanophile, having spent twelve years 
in Germany studying economics. During the 
war was in touch with the Axis legations and 

regarded as a potential head of a pro-German 

Government. Largely instrumental in post-war 
period in securing large team of Austrian and 

German experts for work in Afghanistan. Eager to 
further Afghan-German economic co-operation. 
Speaks German fluently and also some Russian. 
Visited Moscow in 1935 and also returned from 

Government mission to Europe in 1946 via Russia. 
1950-52, Minister at Prague. 

Although industrious, able and enlightened, his 
career has been patchy, due to his alleged pro- 
Amanullah sympathies (for which he was kept under 
surveillance in 1939), his quick temper and antipathy 
towards Abdul Majid (L.P. 11). From 1939^45 
he was head of the Industrial Department of the 
National Bank; 1945 director of the sugar factory 
at Baghlan, and 1946-49 director of the Department 
of Agriculture. Returning from Prague in 1952 he 
made so many provisos about accepting another 
appointment that he was given none until 1953, when 
he was sent to Karachi as Minister and Charge 
d’Affaires. In this capacity behaved with indis¬ 
cretion on several occasions, apparently regarding 
himself as very much of a free lance, and got himself 
disliked by the Pakistanis for his misuse of press 
interviews. Recalled October 1955 in retaliation for 
the bringing into effect of One Unit in Pakistan. 
In the war, despite his strong pro-German leanings, 
he showed appreciation of the assistance given by 
the Government of India to Afghanistan, particularly 
to the young textile industry. Speaks English fairly 
well. Is said not to like Americans. 
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57. H.H. Sardar Muhammad Daud (Lieutenant- 
General) 

Muhammadzai. Elder son of Sardar Muhammad 
Aziz (brother of King Nadir Shah), who was 
assassinated in Berlin in 1933. Bom 1909 in Kabul. 
Educated at the Military College, Kabul. Spent nine 
years in France and returned to Kabul October 1930. 
1931 attended a year’s course at the Infantry Officers’ 
School, where he worked hard and was well reported 
on by the senior German instructor. November 1932 
promoted major-General and appointed General 
Officer Commanding, Eastern Province. February 
1934 assumed duties of Governor of the province in 
addition to his duties as General Officer Command¬ 
ing. His strictness made him unpopular and he was 
inclined to be headstrong and hasty. July 1935 
transferred as Governor and General Officer 
Commanding Kandahar, and General Officer Com¬ 
manding the Farah and Chakhansur Division. 1934 
married a sister of King Zahir Shah. Governor and 
General Officer Commanding Kandahar in 1936 and 
1937. Appointed supreme Civil and Military 
Administrator of the Eastern Province (1938). 
General Officer Commanding Kabul Army Corps and 
Commandant of the Military Schools in Kabul, 
August 1939. May 1946 appointed Minister of 
Defence and given decoration “ Almarra-i-Ali.” 

In April 1948 appointed Minister in Paris; 
accredited as Minister to Belgium, January 1949. 
Appointed first Afghan Ambassador in Paris, May 
1949. Returned to Kabul for consultations, June 
1949, and in October 1949 appointed Minister of War 
and, as such. Head of Group I of the Government 
Executive (controlling Defence, Interior Communica¬ 
tions, Tribes); and also member of the Supreme 
Council of Government. The foremost advocate of 
the Pashtunistan policy, and, with Abdul Majid 
(L.P. 11), leader of opposition to the former Prime 
Minister, Shah Mahmud, within the Cabinet. 
October 1950, appointed (in addition to his other 
duties) acting Minister of Interior until the 
Minister then appointed would be able to assume 
duty. From January to October 1951, while the 
Prime Minister was absent (mainly to undergo 
medical treatment in the United States, but also 
perhaps to give the King an opportunity of deciding 
for or against Daud), he was certainly the strong 
man in the Government although the then Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, Ali Muhammad (L.P. 27), was 
Acting Prime Minister. He was responsible for a 
repressive policy towards the democratic movement 
and its press, and is believed in April-May 1951 to 
have encouraged incidents on the Pakistan-Afghan 
border near Chaman which resulted in dangerous 
tension between the two countries. Shah Mahmud, 
when he returned in October, refused to resume 
office as Prime Minister, unless Daud resigned from 
his posts. After some weeks of conflict within the 
Royal Family, Daud did so. In his differences with 
the then Prime Minister, whom he accused of a 
weak and compromising policy both internally 
towards the democratic groups and externally on 
the Pashtunistan issue, he appeared to have had the 
support of Hashim Khan, an ex-Prime Minister now 
deceased. Represented the Afghan Government at 
Stalin’s funeral, and while in Moscow saw Molotov. 
Attended Coronation of Queen Elizabeth as Afghan 
representative. Subsequently visited France, 
Switzerland and Turkey. Became Prime Minister 
and Minister of the Interior in September 1953. 

Daud is an efficient and keen soldier who had 
some success in making the army, for which he 
obtained a pay increase in 1951, more efficient. 
Some regard him as stupidly stubborn and affirm 
that he has neither the popularity nor the knowledge 
and technique of handling the tribes possessed by 
his uncle. Shah Mahmud. Ambitious and a strong 
Nationalist. He speaks French well. He seems 
to bear us a deep-rooted grudge for our alleged 


failure after Partition to honour the undertaking 
of the old Government of India to supply arms to 
Afghanistan; also for our failure to take the Afghan 
side in their dispute with Pakistan on the Pash¬ 
tunistan issue. (Written before 1954.) 

Since his advent to power as Prime Minister. 
Prince Daud has continued to be something of a 
dark horse. He avoids contact with foreigners as 
much as possible, and to all seeming is 
communicative with none of the foreign representa¬ 
tives. His assumption of office was accompanied 
by much propaganda to the effect that venality 
would thenceforth be rigorously suppressed; and in 
fact many people were arrested and punished for 
taking bribes. Probably most of them deserved to 
be. But the 44 purge ” was undoubtedly used also 
as a cover for disposing of people who were 
regarded as too independent-minded. A simultaneous 
purge in the armed forces eliminated much dead- 
wood, but also caused great resentment. The morale 
of the forces was probably improved, but the 
hostility of elements of the civil population 
correspondingly increased. By the summer of 1954 
Daud and his regime had become intensely 
unpopular, in Kabul at least. He continued and 
stepped up, as was to be expected, the Pashtunistan 
agitation of former Afghan Governments. On 
March 30 and 31, 1955, he instigated mob attacks 
on the Pakistan Embassy in Kabul and Consulates 
in Jalalabad and Kandahar as a protest against the 
inclusion of Pashtunistan in the Pakistan Govern¬ 
ment’s plan to unify the provinces of West Pakistan. 

It is Daud’s policy to accept economic aid from 
Russia as well as from the United States. Afghani¬ 
stan received Russian development loans totalling 
about $12 million in value during 1954, and some 
hundreds of Soviet technicians arrived in Kabul 
and the north. 

Was responsible for the acceptance of a loan of 
$100 million from the Soviet Union in December 
1955, when Marshal Bulganin and M. Khrushchev 
visited Kabul, and for the extension of the Treaty 
of Friendship with the Soviet Union. Earlier in 
1955 he had secured Russian agreement to the pro¬ 
vision of transit facilities through Russia with the 
object of reducing Afghan dependence on Pakistani 
transit facilities. Another object of this policy was 
to provoke United States counter-offers of increased 
assistance; and in July 1956 the United States 
agreed to provide a total of $14,560,000 for the 
development of civil aviation in Afghanistan, apart 
from the “ normal ” technical assistance programme. 
The material success of his policy has undoubtedly 
increased Daud’s prestige and the strength of his 
position. 

One of Daud’s poses is to deprecate the use of 
honorific titles, starting with his own. But his 
manner and reputation are sufficient to ensure that 
his compatriots should cringe before him. A short, 
stocky, bullet-headed man with opaque eyes and a 
smile like an alarm-signal, the general impression he 
gives is intensely feral. 

Visited the Soviet Union in October and Pakistan 
in November 1956. 1957 visited Turkey, Czecho¬ 

slovakia, Poland, Austria and Egypt. His policy 
continues to yield material dividends, though he has 
shown signs of wanting to spread the load by seek¬ 
ing closer touch with other countries than the United 
States and the Soviet Union, including Great Britain. 

58. Muhammad Haider Husseini 

Bom about 1904, son of Ata Muhammad 
(Mir, Oazi of Herat). Formerly Afghan representa¬ 
tive at the League of Nations and subsequently 
private secretary to the King. Afghan Ambassador 
at Tehran January 1944. Minister of Finance 1946. 
Also (June 1950) Acting Minister of National 
Economy on resignation of Abdul Majid (L.P. 11). 
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October 1950, relieved as Minister of Finance and 
appointed Minister of National Economy until 
September 1953. The United Nations Technical 
Assistance Mission considered him lazy and obstruc¬ 
tive. Achieved his position through his marriage 
to a cousin of Nadir Shah (a sister of L.P.s 24 and 
41). Being from Herat he is strikingly Persian in 
appearance and of less robust material than the 
average Afghan. Speaks excellent French and plays 
a good game of bridge. Shrewd, friendly and quite 
forthcoming about the local economic situation. On 
good terms with the King but still unemployed. 

59. Muhammad Hashim Malwandwal 

Bom about 1916. Of unimportant family. 
Educated at Kabul and became Secretary to the 
King. Entered journalism and early 1952 appointed 
acting head of Press Department, possibly at behest 
of Daud. Maintained steady propaganda offensive 
against Pakistan and appeared to do nothing to 
control anti-British tone of Government press. In 
December 1952 was appointed counsellor at 
Washington. Reappointed head of Press Depart¬ 
ment in 1954. Attended Bandung Conference in 

1955. Appointed Political Under-Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs (Deputy Foreign Minister) January 

1956. Appointed Ambassador in London January 

1957. and Minister to the Hague April 1957. Intelli¬ 
gent; formerly unfriendly to us, but since January 
1956 has been affable to us and Americans. A very 
close asociate of Prince Naim's, but capable, on 
occasion, of taking his own line in political conver¬ 
sations. 

60. Muhammad Ismail 

Wardaki, Tota Khel, Ghilzai. Son of Abdullah. 
At one time Director of the Eastern Department of 
the Foreign Ministry. Governor of the Northern 
District, Kabul Province. Officiating Governor 
Kataghan and Badakshan. Governor (Wali) of 
Kabul Province 1939. 1949 transferred to Baghlan 

as Governor of that and Kataghan provinces. 
January 1957 Governor of Herat. Has created the 
impression of being a capable and industrious 
administrator, and has undoubtedly become the lead¬ 
ing figure in the north. His enthusiasm for projects 
probably outstrips the practical realities. As a cap¬ 
able outsider, certainly resents the monopoly of 
patronage held by the ruling family. Speaks English 
and French; is definitely orientated towards the West; 
is hospitable and friendly to staffs of this and 
American Embassies. 

61. Muhammad Kabir Ludin 

Ghilzai. Born 1903. Educated in United States 
(Cornell University) where he studied engineering. In 
1944 appointed Acting Minister of Public Works and 
May 1946 Minister. Visited the United States in 1947 
to 1948 in connexion with the Morrison-Knudsen 
contract and the Helmand River irrigation scheme, 
in which connexion he started the Boghra Canal. 
Was one of the negotiators of the Export-Import 
Bank $21 million-loan for the Helmand scheme. 
Returned to Kabul June 1948. October 1949 super¬ 
seded as Minister of Public Works and appointed 
soon after Director of Investigation and Economic 
Planning in the Ministry of National Economy. 
January 1950 sent by the National Assembly to the 
United States to complete formalities for the $21 
million loan. Led Afghan delegation to United 
Nations General Assembly in New York in autumn 
1952 and made a favourable impression on our 
delegation. After the Assembly, was appointed 
permanent Afghan representative to the United 
Nations. Appointed ambassador at Washington in 
October 1953. Very pro-American. Returned to 
Kabul November 1956 and remains without a post. 


62. Muhammad Murid 

Bom Kabul 1901 and educated at School of 
Hakims. 1926 translator and assistant signals 
instructor at Military School, then Assistant Director 
of Telegraphs. 1929 to 1938 employed in Royal 
Secretariat. 1938 appointed Director of Personnel 
in Ministry of Education. 1949 Under-Secretary of 
Public Works. 1950 Head of Department supervising 
the work of the United States Morrison-Knudsen 
Company. 1952 Deputy Director-General of 
Helmand Valley Exploitation Department. 
September 1953 appointed Acting Minister of 
Communications, Minister January 1956. 

63. H.H. Sardar Muhammad Naim 

Younger son of the late Muhammad Aziz. 
Muhammadzai. Bom 1911. Brother of Prince Daud 
Under-Secretary, Foreign Ministry, October 1930. 
Minister in Rome December 1932; recalled 
and appointed extra secretary. Foreign Ministry. 
First secretary 1935. Married 1934 eldest 
sister of King Zahir Shah. Officiating Foreign 
Minister December 1935 and again 1936 during 
absence of Faiz Muhammad (L.P. 35) in Europe. 
Also acting managing-director, Afghan National 
Bank, during absence of Abdul Majid (L.P. 11) 
in Europe 1936-37. Minister of Education 1937, 
and Acting Foreign Minister during Foreign 
Minister’s absence in Tehran June 1937 and 
Jalalabad in January 1938. Assistant to the 
Prime Minister September 1939 in addition to his 
duties as Minister of Education. 1941 officiating 
Minister of National Economy during absence of 
Abdul Majid in Europe in addition to his own duties. 
Officiated as Prime Minister winter 1943 during ill¬ 
ness of his uncle, Hashim Khan (deceased), 
with whom he was a great favourite. 1946 Minister 
in London. Ambassador to the United States May 
1948. Representative of Afghanistan at General 
Assembly of United Nations in New York April 1949, 
and at Paris, December 1951. Appointed Minister of 
Public Works in 1949 but (although he returned to 
Kabul in 1950 for a year) did not take up this 
appointment. Autumn 1951 went back to Washing¬ 
ton as Ambassador, and submitted Afghan Govern- 
ments application for membership of the Inter¬ 
national Bank for Reconstruction and Development. 
Reported as not being very popular in Washington. 
Returned to Kabul in June 1953, and appointed 
Foreign Minister in September 1953. 

Easy-going and pleasant mannered and friendly 
to British Embassy, but somewhat reserved, perhaps 
as a result of a tendency to deafness. Speaks 
French fluently and English tolerably. It was at one 
time believed that he was destined to succeed his 
uncle as Prime Minister, but it is doubtful if he has 
either the brains, physical fitness or strength of 
character for the task. Generally described as “ not 
straight.” (Written before 1954.) 

Since Prince Daud’s accession to power, the two 
brothers have practically run the country between 
them. It has been generally assumed that, if Naim 
is not indeed completely subservient to Daud, he is 
at least the weaker element by far. This is probably 
true. 

Though superficially amiable and courteous, he is 
far too self-consciously a Royal Highness to make 
a good Minister for Foreign Affairs. His French is 
barely adequate for business discussions, and he 
exploits his deafness to the full. In marked contrast 
to his brother, he is a tall, handsome man of 
distinguished bearing, and makes an excellent first 
impression on visitors. (Written in 1954.) 

In the crisis brought about in 1955 by the 
Government-organised attacks on the Pakistani 
Embassy and Consulates, Naim’s conduct was only 
a little less deplorable than that of his brother Daud. 
Though it was presumably Daud who originated 
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the idea, Naim was certainly involved in the plans 
for its execution. While the attack on the Embassy 
was taking place, appeals for help by the Pakistanis 
were answered by the Ministiy of Foreign Affairs— 
no doubt on Naim’s authority—by a cool recom¬ 
mendation to apply to the police. Naim never 
visited the wrecked premises in his capacity as 
official host of the diplomatic corps. But he did, 
though ungraciously, perform the flag-raising 
ceremony which formally closed the incident. Took 
leave in December 1955 after Soviet leaders’ visit 
and rumours that he had quarrelled with Daud; 
Najibuilah (L.P. 70) acted as Minister in his 
absence. Resumed his duties before the end of the 
month. There have since been repeated rumours, 
but no real evidence, of further disagreements 
between Naim and his brother. April 1957 visited 
Turkey, spending three days in Karachi on his way 
home. 

64. Muhammad Nauruz 

Mirza of Logar. Chief Secretary to King Nadir 
November 1929. Officiating Court Minister 1936. 
Ambassador in Tehran 1939. Relieved of appoint¬ 
ment and appointed Minister of Interior 1943, in 
which capacity he became more influential and 
popular mainly owing to his patience when investi¬ 
gating complaints. May 1946 appointed Minister of 
Revenue, and later ambassador in Moscow. 
Relieved at end of 1949 and accompanied King on 
his visit to Muslim countries. October 1950, 
appointed Minister of Finance. Appointed Minister 
of the Interior early in 1953, in which post he 
incurred some criticism for inefficiency. Appointed 
ambassador to Saudi Arabia in April 1954. In 
June 1955 returned to Kabul. Was elected repre¬ 
sentative of Kulangar to the National Assembly, and 
subsequently President of the Assembly. Under his 
guidance the Assembly has appeared to take a closer 
and sometimes adversely critical interest in the 
details of government administration, though on all 
questions of major policy it remains unanimously 
subservient. 

Has influence in the Logar valley. Said to 
have been of doubtful loyalty to present regime 
in the past but now appears to serve them 
with more than usual industry and honesty. 
Formerly pro-German. Speaks some English. One 
of his sons (Lieutenant Yahya) took military training 
course in United Kingdom and is violent critic of 
present regime. 

65. Muhammad Qasim (Lieutenant-General) 

Muhammadzai. Born approximately 1904. 
Director of Intelligence in the War Ministry 1935. 
Chief of Staff, Guards Division, 1936. Officiating 
General Officer Commanding, Kataghan and Badak¬ 
shan Division, 1936. Promoted major-general 1937. 
Officiating General Officer Commanding, Guards 
Division, 1937-40. Governor and General Officer 
Commanding the Southern Province in May 1944 at 
the time of the Zadran disturbances. Transferred to 
Kabul as head of the Tribal Department 1949. Later 
Commandant of the Military College. November 
1950, appointed Chief of the General Staff. A tact¬ 
ful, popular and efficient officer who has pleasant 
manners, is intelligent and speaks little English. A 
staunch supporter of Shah Mahmud, the former 
Prime Minister. 1952 in Paris for medical treatment 
and also visited Turkey. Minister at Bagdad July 
1956. 

66. Muhammad Shuaib 

Bom approximately 1904. Younger brother of 
Muhammad Sarwar and Ghulam Haidar. 
Appointed Assistant to the Governor of Kandahar 
1924. The Amir dismissed him during a visit of 
inspection to Kandahar, October 1925. Employed as 


third assistant to the Minister of Court 1931. 
Resigned August 1932 and became Kandahar 
manager to agent for Burmah Shell Oil Company in 
Afghanistan. Agent for the Government Monopoly 
in Kandahar for importing Japanese goods. 
Appointed Afghan Consul at Karachi 1940. Consul- 
General, New York 1945 and Counsellor, Washing¬ 
ton 1948. Later placed in charge of Morrison 
Knudsen affairs in United States but gave no satisfac¬ 
tion. 1952, Director of Consular Department in 
Foreign Ministry; pleasant but lazy and incompe¬ 
tent; speaks fair English. 1953, Director of 
Administration in the Foreign Ministry. 

67. Muhammad Umar (Major-General) 

Yusafzai of the Topchi family. Born 1898. 
Chief of Staff 1924. Head of Afghan Military 
Mission to Russia to select artillery for the Afghan 
Army and study Soviet military methods in October 
1926. Visited Russia and Italy 1928. Was at one 
time military attache in Berlin. Reappointed Chief 
of General Staff early in 1930. In 1932 proceeded to 
Europe to attend Disarmament Conference, Geneva. 
Resumed duties as Chief of Staff, but left once more 
for Geneva, May 1934. Afghan representative to 
League of Nations Disarmament Committee, June 
1935. Recalled to Kabul 1936. Chief of Staff till 
June 1946 when appointed Chief Private Secretary 
to the King—a post which carries Cabinet rank. July 
1948 Minister of War. 1949 to 1955 ambassador 
to France, accredited also to Belgium and Switzer¬ 
land. Accredited to Madrid in October 1950, on 
the establishment of diplomatic relations for the first 
time. 1950 represented Government at World 
Assembly of Moral Rearmament in Switzerland and 
reported on it favourably. With Shah Wali 
represented King Zahir Shah at funeral of King 
George VI. Ambassador at Tehran May 1955. 
Ambassador in Delhi March 1957, also accredited 
to Burma and Siam. 

A keen and intelligent officer, but said to have had 
little experience in the field or handling troops. Has 
been much in Europe and speaks English, Russian 
and German fluently. Is also said to speak French 
and Italian. During early part of Second World War 
was strictly Nationalist and neutral in attitude, but 
towards end of 1944 began to show distrust of Russia 
and a decided leaning towards Great Britain and 
America. Went to India at the head of an Afghan 
military mission 1945. What he saw there convinced 
him of desirability of securing help of India, Great 
Britain or America in supply of war material to 
Afghanistan and in training matters. He has the 
complete confidence of King Zahir Shah and the 
Afghan Government. Shrewd and sensible but 
considered to be very much under the influence of 
the former Prime Minister, Shah Mahmud. 


68. Muhammad Usman Amiri 

Afghan Consul, Bombay 1927 and Consul-General, 
India 1928. Counsellor Tehran 1930. Second Under¬ 
secretary in Foreign Ministry 1931. Member of 
Musabad Perso-Afghan Commission 1934-35. 
Pensioned and unemployed 1935. Member of 
Republican Party. President of Kabul Municipal 
Committee 1937. Relieved of post July 1942 for 
alleged malpractice in distribution of food supplies 
to the public. 1944 took up directorship of several 
public trading concerns. Appointed Under-Secretary 
in Foreign Ministry 1946 and Minister at Rome, 
May 1948. 

1952 returned to Kabul and appointed Under¬ 
secretary (Administrative) in Foreign Ministry. 
Believed to be corrupt and alcoholic. Has a poor 
reputation. Speaks some English and a few words 
of French. 
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69. Muhammad Yusaf 

Bom in Kabul 1914. Went to Germany for 
higher education in physics and on return was 
successively lecturer in physics of the Kabul Faculty 
of Science and then Acting Principal of the Faculty. 
In 1947 appointed Head of Technical Education 
Department of Ministry of Education. 

Assistant Director of Public Instruction 1949. 
Sent to Germany in 1952 as Head of Afghan 
Cultural Relations Department. Appointed Acting 
Minister of Mines in September 1953. Minister of 
Mines and Industries January 1956. 

Speaks perfect German, English and some Arabic. 
Friendly in conversation, and seemingly quite 
intelligent. 

70. Najibullah Tourvayana 

Born approximately 1906. Related to the late Amir 
Abdur Rahman through his mother. Brother of Dr. 
Anas (L.P. 54). Educated at the French School, 
Kabul. Director-General of the Political Section of 
the Foreign Ministry until his appointment in May 
1946 as Acting Minister of Education. Represented 
Afghanistan at Delhi meeting on Indonesia in 1949. 
Appointed Ambassador to India, January 1949. 
October 1949 accompanied King Zahir Shah to 
France where in the following month he was 
granted an Honorary Doctorate of the University 
of Lyons. Was Afghan representative at Indo¬ 
nesian Republic Foundation ceremonies in 
Djakarta in December 1949. Returned to India and 
signed Indo-Afghan Treaty of Mutual Friendship and 
Assistance in January 1950. Accompanied Indian 
Government guests of Afghan Government to Kabul 
for Afghan Independence Week celebrations in 
August and September 1950. Was again in Kabul 
in following month—ostensibly in connexion with 
Helmand River neutral commission’s enquiry. 
Went to United States April 1951 bearing messages 
to Shah Muhmud from Government and possibly 
the King calling for his return, but later remained 
abroad until October. 

Speaks French fluently and is now able also to 
converse intelligently in English. Has considerable 
ability and influence. Ambitious and somewhat 
conceited, but usually courteous. Had in the 
past the reputation of being strongly anti-British; 
he could be more fairly described as a strong 
Nationalist. Dabbles in cultural matters and is a keen 
student of Persian literature. If the present regime 
remains in power is likely to become a most 
important personage. A leader of the pro- 
Pashtunistan Party, he was sent to Karachi to 
conduct negotiations with the Pakistan Government 
early in 1948 but failed to reach agreement. His 
optimistic reports and attitude on his return merely 
exacerbated the situation. While ambassador at 
New Delhi he repeatedly made violent anti-Pakistan 
speeches, one of which (April 1950) led to a formal 
protest by Pakistan. Visited Kabul in spring 1952 
but then returned to Delhi. The leading exponent 
of Pashtunistan abroad; as such he was undoubtedly 
detested by the Pakistan Government. 

Appointed ambassador at London in February 
1954. Attended Bandoeng Conference in spring 1955 
returning to London in April. Returned to Kabul 
for a month at the end of 1955 and performed the 
duties of Foreign Minister while Prince Naim was 
on leave. March 1957 Ambassador at Washington. 
Intolerably verbose. 

71. Saiyid Hassan 

Saiyid of Kabul. Son of Abdullah who was 
munshi to the Amirs Abdurrahman and Habibullah. 

After education to the middle class of the Kabul 
Military College was commissioned in 1934 in the 
cavalry. 1937 Adjutant to Prince Daud in Kanda¬ 
har. 1938 in Turkey for 18 months with cavalry 


units and a three-year staff course. In 1943 returned 
to Afghanistan and in 1944 relieved Mohd. Arif 
as Chief of Staff, Kabul Army Corps. In 1951, after 
a short period as Commandant of the Military Col¬ 
lege, became acting Chief of General Staff. In 1954 
acting Commander and in 1955 Commander of the 
Kabul Army Corps. Appointed Chief of General 
Staff in September 1956. 

He has two wives, one a Saiyid and one Moham- 
madzai, two sons and a daughter. A quiet and 
reserved personality who is said to be a painfully 
slow but exacting administrator. He has suffered 
in recent years from ill-health. 

72. Saiyid Qasim Rishtiya 

Born 1915. Brother of Ghubbar (L.P. 49) and of 
Farhang, who were both arrested in May 1952. 
Educated at Kabul. Joined Foreign Ministry in 
1931. Became a member of the Afghan Academy 
on its establishment in 1939. Became acting chie' 
of Press Department with Cabinet rank in 1948 
Under his guidance the press became considerably 
freer and more outspoken chiefly in condemnation of 
Pakistan. 1949 relieved of his appointment because 
he did not agree with the Pashtunistan policy. 
Made Director of Controls and Economic Planning 
in the Ministry of National Economy. 1951 
Appointed head of Department for Liaison with the 
United Nations Technical Assistance Mission and in 
1952 head of Officials’ Co-operative Department, 
an organisation which is charged with stabilising the 
cost of living of some 100,000 Government 
employees. Appointed Head of Bakhtar News 
Agency, June 1954. Chief of Press Department, 
August 1956. 

Probably mistrusted by the present regime on 
account of his brothers' activities and his own pro¬ 
gressive views. Claims to have attempted to serve 
as a bridge between the old guard and the new 
progressives in the transition towards democracy. In 
the end he fell out with both. Is known to have 
taken a commission on contracts placed. 

73. Saiyid Saleh (Lieutenant-General) 

A Pathan of the Kunar Valley. Educated at the 
Military School and commissioned as an infantry 
officer 1918. Married into a Muhammadzai family 
of Kabul. Military Attache in Ankara 1927. 
Returned to Kabul 1928 and remained at home 
during the Bacha Saqao period. Commander of the 
School of Infantry 1932. Court-martialled 1934 for 
fighting with an A.D.C. to the King. 1937 A.D.C. 
to the King, 1940 a brigade commander, and 1941 
Commander of the Royal Bodyguard. In 1945 
appointed to Muhammad Daud’s staff in the Eastern 
province and commanded operations against Safis 
in the Kunar Valley. Placed on the reserve in 1948, 
but re-employed as Inspector-General of the Army 
in 1949, and Chief of the General Staff from 1954- 
1956. In September 1956 appointed Commandant- 
General of Gendarmerie and Police. 

A tall man with a good presence, he appears te 
be friendly. Speaks Pashtu fluently, but has almost 
no English or French. His military thinking is 
almost exclusively on infantry lines, and he has 
expressed satisfaction with the major quality of the 
Afghan soldier, the ability to march long distances 
over rough country with little food or administrative 
support. 

74. Salah ud-Din Saljuki 

Born about 1893, son of Mufti Siraj-ud-Din of 
Herat. Came to Kabul as editor of paper 
Tijarat (Commerce). Afterwards personal diarist 
to Amanullah. Consul in Bombay 1930. March 
1933 acted as Consul, Jeddah, in addition to 
Bombay duties. Consul-General, India, August 
1933. 1939 returned to Afghanistan. Controller of 
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Broadcasting and Propaganda November 1939. 
Director of Press and Publicity 1940-48. April 1948 
counsellor Karachi with local rank of minister. 
Returned from Karachi beginning 1949 but held no 
post until elected to 7th National Assembly in April 
as representative of Herat. Appointed Head of the 
Press Department in September 1953, then 
Ambassador to Egypt in March 1954. Also 
accredited to Amman. October 1955, and to Beirut, 
August 1956. Has at various times stated that, when 
Consul and Consul-General in India, he was 
neglected socially by British officials at Simla, Delhi 
and Bombay. Is a philosopher and poet. Speaks 
English intelligibly but not very well. Was once 
reported to be pro-Russian and pro-Republican, but 
appears to be trusted by Afghan Government. Has 
the reputation of entertaining anti-British sentiments. 
Is an ardent advocate of Pashtunistan idea. 1951 
wrote article attacking Mr. Phillips-Price, M.P., as 
a British spy. 

75. H.R.H. Shah Mahmud (Mahmud Jan) (Field- 
Marshal) 

Sardar, Muhammadzai, bom 1894. Youngest son 
of Muhammad Yusuf and uncle of King Zahir Shah. 
Brother of Shah Wali Khan. Appointed Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Royal Bodyguard, ranking 
as general in 1917. Commanded the troops on 
the Peiwar front 1919. Was in great favour with 
the Amir for never having suffered a defeat (he was 
never attacked). Civil and Military Governor of 
Southern Province, September 1919. December 
1920 was married in Kabul to a step-sister of the 
Amir. General Officer Commanding, Badakhshan 
and Kataghan, from 1922 to 1925. Governor of 
Eastern Province, April 1926, and pacified Afridis 
and Mohmands. Transferred from Jalalabad to 
Kabul as second secretary in Ministry of Interior, 
March 1928. Commissioned by Bacha-i-Saqao to 
go as his emissary to the tribes of Eastern and 
Southern Provinces. Joined Nadir Shah on his 
arrival in Khost, March 1929. Assisted Nadir 
Shah in his campaign against Bacha-i-Saqao. 
Appointed War Minister by Nadir Shah, November 
1929. January 1931 appointed Supreme Civil and 
Military Administrator of Northern Afghanistan. 
Succeeded in driving Ibrahim Beg across Russian 
frontier and pacified the country sufficiently for him 
to be able to return to Kabul. August 1931. Awarded 
the Almar-i-Ala, September 1931 and appointed 
member of the Senate. Suffered from goitre and 
hoped to take cure in Germany, autumn 1932, but 
visit to Europe postponed owing to the Dare Kliel 
outbreak, November 1932, during which he com¬ 
manded a force of about two divisions in addition to 
tribal levies. His success in this affair was perhaps 
due as much to money as to fighting. On Nadir 
Shah’s murder displayed great presence of mind deal¬ 
ing with the situation in Kabul. Proclaimed Zahir 
Shah King and swore allegiance to him. Appointed 
Commander-in-Chief and Minister of War 1933. 

Betrothed his two daughters to the two sons of 
Havatullah, brother of ex-King Amanullah, December 
1935. Left for Europe, March 1936 for medical treat¬ 
ment and successfully operated upon for goitre in 
Berlin. Visited England, France. Italy, Germany, 
Russia, Turkey and Iran. Returned to Kabul. 
December 1936. Developed heart trouble in 1943 
and was unable to carry out his duties for some time. 
Succeeded his half-brother Hashim Khan (deceased) 
as Prime Minister in May 1946, retaining position as 
Commander-in-Chief. Visited United States and 
United Kingdom 1947. In October 1949, on 
reorganisation of Cabinet, became head of the 
newly-formed Supreme Council of Government in 
addition to his duties as Prime Minister and 
Commander-in-Chief. 1951 was absent abroad from 
January to September, mainly in the United States 


where he underwent an operation for goitre; was 
officially entertained by the United States Govern¬ 
ment and the Morrison-Knudsen Company. Visited 
London and Ankara on his way back to Kabul. On 
return refused to resume his office as Prime Minister 
until Prince Daud resigned his posts. On Daud’s 
resignation in October, he acted as Minister of 
War and of the Interior for several months until 
able to appoint suitable Ministers. Had to abandon 
his experiment in democracy, provisionally at all 
events, when he felt himself obliged to arrest 
opposition leaders in May 1952 following on strictly 
controlled elections to the 8th National Assembly. 
Resigned as Prime Minister in September 1953, 
ostensibly on grounds of ill-health, and was 
succeeded by Muhammad Daud. Left Kabul for 
Mecca in August 1954 and returned January 1955. 
Professed disgust at the attack on the Pakistan 
Embassy on March 30. In his role of an “elder 
statesman " who is not a member of the Government 
but is a recognised adviser to the King, he receives 
an allowance of 80.000 afghanis a year and an official 
car, and retains officially recognised contact with 
foreign representatives and Afghan officials. Is 
strongly opposed to the pro-Russian aspects of 
Daud s policy, and openly describes his nephew as 
a mad dog. Remained ostentatiously out of Kabul 
during the visit of Bulganin and Khrushchev in 
December 1955, but made a fuss of Chinese actors 
and dancers at the trade fair in 1956. 

Is popular with the army and throughout the 
country, especially with the tribes. An opportunist 
rather than a man with a consistent policy, and 
proved to be a poor administrator.given to favouritism 
and susceptible to flattery. Consequently gave the 
appearance of packing his Administration with 
nonentities and “ yes-men ” while able members of 
the Royal Family were being exiled to missions 
abroad. Is inclined to be vain but has good manners, 
and considerable charm. Speaks tolerable English 
and is friendly to the British Embassy. Fond of 
games but a bad loser. Four of his sons hold posts 
in Government offices. They visit this Embassy 
during the tennis season. 

76. H.R.H. Shah Wali (Marshal) 

Sardar, Muhammadzai. Born 1885. Son of Sardar 
Muhammad Yusuf and brother of King Nadir Shah. 
Brother of Shah Mahmud and half-brother of Hashim 
Khan (deceased). Was equerry to Amir Habibullah. 
Accompanied him to India 1907. After the 
Amirs murder, February 1919 was arrested and 
sent to Kabul, but acquitted and released. Com¬ 
manded troops on Kharlachi front July-October 
1919. Promoted general for good services on the 
Tochi border. Married a sister of ex-King 
Amanullah, May 1920. Appointed to command 1st 
Division in Kabul 1921. On intimate terms with 
ex-King Amanullah and seemed to be his greatest 
personal friend. One of the delegates at the British- 
Afghan Conference in Kabul 1921. Commanded 1st 
Cavalry Corps. December 1921 and the Kabul 
Corps 1923. Equeijy to the King, December 1924. 
Commanded troops in Logar during Mangal rebellion 
1924-25, and for his services was created “Taj-i- 
Afghan.” Left Kabul for Paris, September 1926. 
Was. with brother Nadir, at Grasse. Left 
Marseilles with Nadir and Hashim February 
1929, and proceeded with Nadir to Khost, 
March 1929. Captured Kabul 13th October, 
1929. Appointed Regent, October 1929 and Minister 
London, November 1929. Transferred to Paris, June 
1931. Returned to Kabul. February 1935 and 
appointed Acting Prime Minister and Minister of 
Defence during absence of Shah Mahmud in Europe. 
His wife refused to accompany him and remained in 
Paris. Left Kabul, March 1937 to resume his 
appointment of Minister to France, which he held for 
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ten years. Represented King Zahir Shah at the 
Coronation of King George VI. In 1945 his eldest 
son Ahmed Wali returned to Afghanistan and married 
in February 1946, the daughter of Shah Mahmud. 
His second and third sons went to England in 1945, 
Abdul Wali for attachment to the Brigade of Guards 
and Wali Shah to go to Harrow and Cambridge 
(Trinity Hall). Returned to Afghanistan in 1947, 
when he was Acting Prime Minister until Shah 
Mahmud’s return from his visit to the United States 
and United Kingdom. Appointed Ambassador to 
Pakistan in April 1948. Was unable to do much 
to improve Afghan-Pakistan relations—rather the 
reverse—and in June 1948 left for France to visit 
and bring back his wife. Returned to his post later 
in the year, but in February 1949 came back 
to Kabul for consultations in connexion with the 
Pashtunistan campaign. At the height of the 
campaign showed a complete inability to listen to 
reason but has since recovered some of his 
equilibrium. Went to France for medical treatment 
in September 1949. Ambassador to Great Britain 
from January 1950 to March 1954. Emphasised the 
importance with which his Government regard the 
Pashtunistan issue in interviews with Mr. Bevin in 
May 1950 and with Mr. Eden in January 1952. 
July 1951 came back to Kabul, remaining until 
October, apparently to keep an eye on affairs during 
the absence abroad of his brother, then Prime 
Minister, but also to see his second son, Abdul Wali, 
marry Princess Bilqis, the eldest daughter of the 
King. 

Visited Kabul again from February to May 1953. 
Returned to London to attend the Coronation. 
Came back to Kabul in July 1953, then returned to 
London until recalled in March 1954. Pleasant and 
friendly but shows signs of ageing. July 1956, in 
declining health and living in Nice. Returned to 
Kabul December 1956. 

77. Shams ud-Din Majnih 

Sayid from Lower Kunar Valley. Born c. 1906. 
Family have land and influence. Director of Tribal 
Allairs since 1951. Is said to owe his key position 
in the Government to: (a) Daud’s support; ( b ) to 
his family influence and connexions; (c) to his 
eloquence. Cross-eyed and ugly, he is reputed to 
be a Pashtu poet and something of a wit. His 
adopted name “ Majruh ” means in Arabic “ the 
wounded,” i.e., he has Pashtunistan engraved on his 
heart. Reappointed Head of the Directorate of 
Tribal Affairs in September 1953. 

78. Siddiq Agha Muhammad (Gal Agha) 

Son of Qaiyum Jan Agha, late Hazrat Sahib of 
Shor Bazar, and half-brother of the late Fazal-i- 
Urnar (Sher Agha). On the death of Qaiyum 
Jan Agha the title was assumed by the eldest son, 
Sher Agha. On the latter’s death in June 1925 the 
title was assumed by Muhammad Siddiq Agha, in 
the absence of his half-brother, Sher Agha, then a 
political refugee in India. Was arrested, with Rasul 
Jan Agha. for trying to stir up trouble in Khost, 
September 1928. Later released and in February 
1929 reported to have accepted Bacha-i-Saqao’s rule. 
June 1929 confined in Kabul Citadel on account of 
intrigues with Sher Agha in Southern Province. 
Released and joined Nadir Shah on his entry into 
Kabul. October 1929. Relinquished the title of 
Hazrat Sahib to Sher Agha on the latter’s return 
from India. Minister to Egypt February 1931. 
Proceeded to Mecca, April 1931, to watch 
Amanullah. July 1932 visited Kabul on leave, and 
received in a friendly manner by King and Prime 
Minister. Sher Agha was reported to be trying to 
persuade him to resign, but he returned to Egypt 


September 1932. Visited Mecca for the Haj 1933. 
Appointed Minister to the Hejaz in addition to duties 
as Minister to Egypt, April 1935. Visited Mecca 
during pilgrimage 1935 but evinced no sympathy for 
Amanullah. Reappointed (1939) Minister to Egypt. 
Expressed anti-British views in connexion with the 
war situation and British attitude towards Egypt in 
1942. Replaced as Minister at Cairo and Jedda 
in 1952 by Abdul Hadi Dawi (L.P. 4) mainly 
on account of his pro-Pakistan sympathies. Has 
apparently decided to stay in Egypt as a private 
citizen, but visits Kabul from time to time. His 
son was arrested by Egyptian Government when 
Muslim Brotherhood was suppressed in 1954, but 
was released by intercession of Fazal-i-Umar. 

79. Sultan Ahmad 

Muhammadzai. Son of Colonel Sher Ahmad. 
Assistant to Mirza Muhammad, ambassador at 
Moscow, August 1920. Head of Afghan Mission to 
Ankara 1921. Returned to Kabul, April 1926 and 
appointed to Foreign Ministry. Granted title of 
“ Sardar-i-Ala ” February 1927. Ambassador at 
Tehran, October 1928. Relieved November 1929 and 
returned to Kabul. Appointed to be in charge of 
State guests, Kabul, January 1930. Went to Turkey 
as Ambassador December 1930. Took with him as 
secretary Faiz Muhammad (L.P. 35): Suspected of 
pro-Amanullah tendencies. Visited Europe 1933, 
and, as Afghan representative, concluded Treaty of 
Friendship with Brazil through their embassy 1933. 
Appointed an Afghan delegate to the Disarmament 
Conference Geneva 1933. Represented King of 
Afghanistan at funeral of King George V, January 
1936. Returned to Ankara June 1937. Ambassador 
at Moscow 1938. During 1941-42 stated to have 
shown some concern for his personal safety, and to 
have given depressing accounts of Russian ability to 
resist the Germans. Visited Kabul 1945 and returned 
with great reluctance. May 1946 Minister of Health. 
President of National Council 1947-49. Again 
ambassador at Moscow, November 1949; also 
accredited to Sweden. Made pronouncement of 
Government views on Pashtunistan in Moscow on 
Pashtunistan Day (2nd September, 1951). Returned 
to Kabul in March 1953 and was appointed Foreign 
Minister in succession to Ali Muhammad (L.P. 27). 
Retained his post until the resignation of Shah 
Mahmud’s Government in September 1953. Unem¬ 
ployed, but apparently on good enough terms with 
Daud. 

80. Wali Khan 

Kuki Khel Afridi malik and titular head of the 
entire Afridi tribe. Absconded to Afghanistan in 
1950 after a dispute over allowances and perquisites 
with the Pakistan political authorities during which 
some of his relatives were arrested. Became a leader 
of the Pashtunistan campaign and in December 1952 
organised an Afridi lashkar which tried to raid 
Peshawar and Kohat Districts and had to be 
dispersed by the Royal Pakistan Air Force. In 
March 1955 he led the mob which attacked and 
looted the Pakistan Consulate in Jalalabad. Subse¬ 
quently visited Tirah to stir up anti-Pakistan feeling 
but did not attempt to raise a lashkar. 

Wali Khan still has much influence among Afridis 
(July 1955) and receives generous financial support, 
including a share in the Government controlled lorry 
service, from the Afghan Government. 


Obituary 

Fazal-i-Umar (Sher Agha). Formerly L.P. 35. 
Died September 1956. 
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